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ONCERNING Professor A. N. Whitehead’s most compre- 

hensive work, Process and Reality, a reviewer has said: 
“Whether it is the product of thinking that is essentially unclear 
but capable of brief flashes of penetrating insight ; or whether it is 
too profound in its thought to be judged by this generation, I do 
not know. Reluctantly I am inclined to accept the first alternative.” 
It may as well be said at once that, if the choice must be made, 
I for one would feel compelled to adopt the second alternative. 
But the possible attitudes toward Whitehead’s philosophy are not 
exhausted by the particular disjunction proposed. That this philo- 
sophy is clearly thought out in all its aspects I do not believe; nor 
I think, does its author. And certainly I for one would not lay 
claim to its full understanding. But that many critics of White- 
head’s writings have in important respects misinterpreted his in- 
tentions I am no less convinced. My purpose in the remarks which 
follow is to indicate a number of these misconceptions, as they 
seem to me to be, and furthermore to suggest some of my own 
reasons for thinking that in most of its main outlines Whitehead’s 
system is clear-cut and consistent, as well as original and well 
grounded. I shall also indicate what seem to me the least defensible 
aspects of the system. 

How far the misunderstandings which I allege are due to de- 
ficiencies in Whitehead’s literary exposition it is very difficult for 
me to judge, since my first acquaintance with most of his ideas was 
by means of the spoken rather than the written word. How far, 
again, understanding of his work will have to be reserved for 
future generations depends (I am enlarging upon a suggestion 


*L. Susan Stebbing in Mind N.S. XXXIX (1930) 466-475. 
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which Stebbing herself makes) very much upon the extent to 
which the present generation is really interested in systematic 
philosophy as such. To follow a fundamental reconstruction of 
philosophical ideas requires an effort which will not be made by 
anyone who believes that only piecemeal work upon neatly isolated 
problems is worth while.? I must add that this belief itself seems 
to me no more reasonable than would be the notion that the most 
valuable scientists are those multitudes of workers whose problems 
are highly restricted, rather than the Newtons and Einsteins who 
revise nearly the whole system of their science. Isolation of pro- 
blems is possible as a matter of emphasis, but as such it occurs in 
the most systematic philosophy, which must perforce pass from one 
topic to another. Outside of a system we never know fully what 
any philosophical category means, since only other categories can 
explain it—as, for instance, ‘necessity’ is partially explained as the 
‘impossibility’ of the ‘opposite’-—and since a system is nothing but 
the thorough carrying out of such explanation. Of course, cate- 
gories possess some meaning independently of this process, since 
they all refer to experience and to traditionally ingrained habits 
of thinking about experience. But to rely upon such traditional and 
unclarified meanings in general in order to clarify certain problems 
in particular is appropriate only in an age when no fundamental 
advance, no radical revision of conceptions, is required or possible. 
Who can think of the present age in this fashion? Only after we 
have a general program of thought, such as Whitehead offers, 
which faces the new intellectual situation im toto, can we settle 
down again to a concentration upon lesser tasks. In this way and 
in no other has advance been made in the past, whether in philo- 
sophy or in physics. 

The first possibility of misunderstanding Whitehead’s philo- 
sophy which I wish to consider concerns the famous rejection of 
the “bifurcation of nature”. It is of course clear that this rejection 
is a protest against the conception of a world consisting exclusive- 
ly of primary qualities, bare spatio-temporal patterns, such as 
Newtonian physics appeared to posit. It has not, I fear, been 
equally clear to all of Whitehead’s readers just how the required 
reinstatement of the secondary (and tertiary) qualities is to be 
effected.* The difficulty is due partly to the fact that the actual 
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situation, as Whitehead sees it, is not simple. The answer proposed 
is complex ; and the complexity has been taken for ambiguity. 

In what sense are the secondary qualities objective, really there 
in nature? The most obvious sense is of course that we, or our ex- 
periences, as including the qualities, are real parts of nature. This 
has seldom been denied, and can hardly be all that Whitehead 
wishes to assert. In fact the division of nature into two parts, in 
but one of which occur the secondary qualities, is the bifurcation. 
The denial of the latter means that al/ parts of nature possess quali- 
ties of this type. A second, more subtle, answer is that any part’ 
of nature possesses qualities when and in so far as it is related 
to perceiving organisms. The table which to me appears as red 
really does so appear to me; and this fact is as much a truth about 
the table as it is a truth about me. When things are in certain rela- 
tions, they really are in those relations. Is this doctrine, which is 
called Objective Relativism,* an adequate solution of the bifurca 
tion question? The answer is simple: it is such a solution upon 
one condition, the condition being that the relation of ‘appearing’ 
be taken as essential to being, or in other words that objective 
relativism be combined with panpsychism. For suppose this con- 
dition not to be granted. Then whatever things do not happen to 
be present to sentient organisms, to be felt, will be without actual 
secondary qualities; and thus nature will consist after all of two 
parts, in but one of which qualities occur. Such division of nature 
can occur either on spatial or on temporal lines. It may be that some 
things in the present world around us are not felt by any organ- 
ism, If so, there is bifurcation. It may be that all sentience has 
emerged from a world in which no such thing originally existed. 
If so, a very drastic bifurcation in time must be admitted. And the 
point is that the objections to bifurcation as such apply quite as 
well to these special forms of it as to any others. If a world, indeed 
any individual reality, without quality beyond bare spatio-temporal 
form is in the strictest sense inconceivable—and it is—then it is of 
no consequence whether the hypothesis of such a world, or of such 
a reality, places it in the distant past or somewhere off in space. 
Berkeley’s objections to Locke’s philosophy have no relation to 


_ ‘A term due to A. E. Murphy. See his article, “Objective Relativism 
in Dewey and Whitehead”, this Review, 1927. See also Charles W. Morris, 
Six Theories of Mind, The University of Chicago Press, for an excellent 
defense of this doctrine. 
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such matters of locus. Indeed, from the standpoint of these ob- 
jections, it seems a fair question whether Locke was not precisely 
an objective relativist ; that is to say so much of one as is logically 
possible toa thinker who does not accept panpsychism. 

An objection to the foregoing might be that things which are 
not felt, and so possess no actual qualities, may nevertheless be 
regarded as in potential relation to sentience, and so potentially 
clothed with quality. Here is a new bifurcation, one of still subtler 
guise. The division now involves not merely space-time but also 
the dimension of actual-possible. What is gained? As before, I 
cannot discover. For, apart from the fact that the distinction is 
dealt with by Locke and Berkeley, in so far as the quality of a 
thing is merely potential, its actuality is so likewise ; it is a possible 
individual at most. Furthermore, there is no intellectual value in 
the ascription of a possibility to something unless the actualized 
aspects of the thing’s nature throw light upon, are intelligibly re- 
lated to, this potentiality. When have the opponents of panpsy- 
chism offered us anything even purporting to render intelligible the 
relation between stimulus (in its final stage as nervous process) 
and color or smell? On the contrary such relations are regarded by 
them as perfect examples of ultimate facts which we have merely 
to accept without further analysis. The purpose of “speculative 
philosophy” is to avoid such barriers to inquiry. 

From the standpoint of panpsychism, objective relativism as- 
sumes a very different and a more intelligible meaning. To say 
that to be felt by us is an aspect of the book as truly as of our- 
selves is of doubtful value unless we can really see how this fact 
helps us better to understand the book in its remaining aspects, 
especially those which are studied by the physicist. For it is to be 
observed that this requirement can be fulfilled on the converse side 
of the relation. We do understand ourselves better in terms of such 
things as perceiving a red book. But what do we learn about the 
book? It seems clear that we learn either too much or too little 
to justify the non-psychistic form of objective relativism. Too 
much, if the contribution of ‘being-felt’ to the book is to change it 
from a quality-less pattern, a mere abstraction incapable of inde- 
pendent existence, into a concrete individual determinate with 
respect to quality. Too little, if the book already has some non- 
sentient quality—in which case we gain no understanding of how 
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the contributed quality fuses with the other to form a new total 
quality. I frankly confess that I fear all that we really are being 
offered here is the tautology: a thing which is perceived is a thing 
which is perceived. The panpsychist substitutes for this tautology 
a significant assertion, which is that, not the book, but the individ- 
ual molecules or atoms, or whatever real parts it may be com- 
posed of, are not simply felt by us but also themselves feel, It 
follows that what we are feeling in the book may be in part— 
a very minute part to be sure—the feelings of its molecules. These 
latter feelings, in their turn, are also feelings of feelings, includ- 
ing as an unimportant but real part our feelings of the redness of 
the book. Primarily felt by us in the redness are the feelings of 
the molecules of our own bodies. Primarily felt by the particles 
of the book are the feelings of the particles around them, and only 
as an almost infinitesimally faint echo, our own feelings. As to the 
qualities of feelings, these will be specific to the kind of organism 
having the feeling. The primary quality of our feeling, that which 
is clear and in the focus of attention, will have only a distant 
analogy with the primary quality of the feelings constituting the 
external object. Still some analogy will obtain; for all feeling has 
its specificity in terms of certain ultimate dimensions, such as in- 
tensity, positivity-negativity (pleasantness-unpleasantness), pas- 
sivity-activity. The word feeling indeed is simply a reference to 
these dimensions, the final measures of all qualitative differentia- 
tion. Those who reject this word and these dimensions do not ad- 
dress themselves to the task of providing an alternative analysis 
of the dimensions of quality; but offer us at best the mere word 
‘quality’, if they do not strip parts of the world bare of all claim 
to the category. As for the assertion that the ultimacy of a cate- 
gory implies that it cannot be explained (in terms of other cate- 
gories), this is the precise equivalent of the denial that philosophy 
is possible. For the application of categories to particular things 
is the business of the special sciences, leaving the explanation of 
the categories themselves as the sole task of philosophy. Moreover, 
modern mathematics and logic have found that the distinction be- 
tween primitive and defined ideas is subject to a relativity with 
which Descartes and Leibniz (and their contemporary followers) 
seem not to have reckoned in their assumption of simple inde- 
finables as the intellectual foundations of knowledge. The whole 
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conception that explanation in a circle is necessarily, as applied 
to categorical notions, fallacious is a relic of the older logico- 
mathematical ideas which it is time to discard.® 

The suggestion has been made that in reducing all things to 
modes of feeling (or rather, of feeling of feeling) Whitehead has 
committed his own “fallacy of misplaced concreteness”’.* For, just 
as the materialists stripped the psychological predicates from na- 
ture, calling the truncated remainder reality, so Whitehead has 
stripped off the physical properties and dignified the remaining 
class of properties—“feelings”—in a similarly arbitrary fashion. 
The answer is that by feeling Whitehead does not mean any par- 
ticular set of properties which experience exhibits, but dimensional 
characteristics found in all such properties, those traits of struc- 
ture which physics exploits being in no way excluded. It is some- 
what amusing to see a physicist and mathematician like Whitehead 
accused of forgetting the structural character of the universe!’ 
No such forgetting has in fact occurred. Here we must note that 
it is not feeling simpliciter but feeling of feeling, that is, in the 
widest possible sense, social feeling, that is in question. Now this 
social feeling just as such has a structure. The contrast between 
self and other is never wholly absent from it. This contrast has 
four dimensions, and these dimensions are those of space-time. 
Space and time (and therefore motion) are simply the modalities 
of the “of” relation in “feeling of fecling”. All this is worked out 
by Whitehead in considerable detail. If there is any important con- 
cept of physics that is left out of account, it should be worth men- 
tioning which one it is. 

One may verbally believe that the universe contains other kinds 
of entities than social feelings ; but it is an entire misunderstanding 
of the fallacy of misplaced concreteness to suppose that it applies 
to the presumed contents of the universe in any other way than 


* See C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order 81, 82. 

*See A. E. Murphy, “The Development of Whitehead’s Philosophy”, 
New World Monthly, Feb. 1930, pp. 92-93. 

"Thus one critic declares, speaking of Whitehead’s ascription of “social 
instincts” to molecules: “The points of identity covered by these vague 
terms are so tenuous as to be relatively insignificant, and it is only by 
reference to the respects in which molecules and minds are not alike that 
we can attach much significance to the assertions just given. And with 
regard to such features the assertions are more than misleading, they are 
simply wrong.” (A. E. Murphy, Review of Whitehead’s Symbolism, Jour. 
of Philos. 1920, 492). The respects in which molecules are different from 
any conceivable minds (organized feelings) Murphy does not specify. 
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via a prior inspection of experience. The old-fashioned materialist 
abstracted from the experienced secondary and tertiary qualities ; 
Whitehead omits no experienced qualities whatever. If he does, 
these qualities should be pointed out. 

It may indeed seem to many that the experienced qualities of 
color, sound, or smell, are not properly describable as feelings. This 
however is a question of observational fact. A distinction between 
sense-data and affective tone is certainly traditional in psychology 
and philosophy, and Whitehead’s denial of this distinction may ap- 
pear dogmatic. In one sense, indeed, the denial is not only dogmatic 
but certainly false; for affective tone is generally—though by no 
means universally—taken as unidimensional; and sense-qualities 
display at least three dimensions. It follows that the traditional 
idea of feeling-tone cannot be used as an adequate description of 
sense-data. On the other hand, the attempt to divide experience 
into those portions which do and those which do not display feel- 
ing-tone has not yet led to consistent results. There are good rea- 
sons for doubting whether it ever will. Moreover, the unidimen- 
sional view of feeling is equally open to question.* The fact is that 
psychology has recently come, to its great surprise, upon numerous 
facts which it has yet to reconcile with the view of a departmental 
division of data into sensory and emotional. Indeed not all psy- 
chologists believe that there is any need to attempt such a division. 
The moral for philosophy is that the question is not one to be 
settled by offhand personal impressions, or dogmas based thereon. 
Rather it can only be settled by improvements in the technique of 
observation, such as are now actually being made. There is one 
fact on the basis of which I venture to predict the outcome of these 
advances. This fact is that it is the open secret of aesthetic ex- 
perience that sense-datum and feeling-tone are absolutely one in 
the phenomenon of expression. If psychological theories of sensa- 
tion had been originally devised for the purpose of explaining this 
phenomenon, the dichotomy of sense and feeling would not have 
been set up. Historically, the concept of sensation as non-feeling 
experience was devised for very different purposes ; and the result 
has been that every real advance in aesthetics has been in spite 
of this concept. The attempt to preserve the latter has resulted in 


"See, e.g., Harlow and Stagner, “The psychology of feelings and emo- 
tion”, Psychol. Rev. XXXIX (1932) 570-580. 
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numerous artificial hypotheses, such as that of Finfiihlung, by 
which the unity of expression was to be attained on the assumption 
of a dichotomy of sense and feeling. Criticism of these ingenious 
evasions is driving aestheticians ever nearer to the uncompromising 
admission that the truth of the aesthetic experience and the falsity 
of the assumed dichotomy are one. 

Suppose, for the sake of following Whitehead’s argument, that 
one were to grant the category of feeling as adequately descrip- 
tive of the immediate data of experience. Could one not still ob- 
ject to the extension of this category to all reality? Against such 
a panpsychism it may be objected that it is really nothing but an 
argument by analogy, “a striking metaphor”.® The answer is that 
the doctrine is certainly an inference by analogy, but that it is 
two other things besides, and that its claim to validity rests upon 
the interplay of no less than three types of evidence. Of the three, 
it is not analogy that is the most fundamental. 

First and above all is what might be called “the argument from 
categories”. If feeling is the most general character of the im- 
mediately given, then we can form no more general category by 
which to describe existence in general than this very character. 
It is not a difficulty of finding some method of proof for a non- 
affective reality, but the prior difficulty of finding any meaning 
for our words—for such a word as quality, for instance—except 
via an illustration in experience, perceptual or imaginative. What- 
ever the criterion for truth may be, that for meaning, we are 
nearly all agreed today, is experience. All this is only another 
way of saying that the basic argument for panpsychism is that 
any alternative commits the fallacy of misplaced concreteness. 

The second argument, which is really a specialization of the 
first, is that not simply feeling but, to repeat, feeling of feeling, 
is immediately given. In psychology this point is beginning to be 
recognized in the concept, based upon very careful experimental 
inquiry, of ‘objective’ feelings. These are feelings which at least 
seem to stand over against us as characters of objects. The sup- 
position that this effect is mediate, a sort of involuntary and false 
inference, is scarcely borne out experimentally, but remains specu- 
lation. Now, in Whitehead’s terms, this result, which has some- 
what puzzled the psychologists, depends upon the fact that im- 


*See A. E. Murphy, New World Monthly (1930) 93. 
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mediacy is essentially social or sympathetic. The life of feeling 
which is ours is not ours alone, but is also other life in which 
we share. Primarily it is the life of the body, of its living members, 
the cells (ultimately the constituent electrons also). By virtue of 
such givenness of other-feeling in our feeling, we have not only a 
general clue, via the categories, to the sentient character of physi- 
cal reality, but particular evidence of the particular feelings which 
constitute at least one small portion of the physical world. Thus 
the intensity of a bright light may be descriptive not only of 
our sensory feeling but also of the sensory feeling of certain cells. 
And so on through the other dimensions of feeling. Such direct 
evidences of non-human feelings, however, are because of faint- 
ness incapable of distinct observation with respect to all objects 
except the bodily parts. And even with respect to these there is 
much vagueness, due to the fact that our feelings prehend those 
of the body not with individual distinctness, but en masse, accord- 
ing to principles beautifully stated by Spinoza long ago. 

But we can have recourse finally to a third principle, that of 
analogy. Structurally and behavioristically, i.e., as known through 
our sensory feelings plus inferences therefrom, physical objects 
in general exhibit analogies to that object which is the human 
body. These analogies may be obvious, or may require science 
for their discovery. In the first case we have animal bodies in 
the common-sense scope of this classification. In the second, we 
have apparently dead things, but things which science demon- 
strates to involve so much more than their everyday appearances 
that the question of the animate or inanimate character of their 
constituent parts cannot for a moment be regarded as within the 
competence of mere common sense. The fact is that science has 
forced us enormously to extend the notion of life, and has de- 
stroyed for the present all possibility of drawing a definite line 
between living and dead individuals. What seems a mass of mere 
matter may be a colony of bacteria; and between bacteria and the 
molecules there are the viruses, so that it is the remarkable fact 
that all individuals whatsoever that are capable of being seen, 
even with the most powerful microscope, together with some even 
smaller, fall into the class of animate individuals. The reader will, 
of course, understand that I do not regard a chair as an individual, 
but as a swarm or mass of individuals. Its unity, in other words, 
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is superficial, as even pre-scientific speculation was able to infer, 
and as modern science shows, The effective units in nature which [ 
are not obviously living are sub-microscopic and our knowledge of 
their structure and individual behavior is still highly incomplete. It 
is these little-known individuals only to which the term inanimate 
can still be applied, and then only on the basis of our ignorance. 
Whatever is known fits the hylozoistic hypothesis well enough, } 
certainly far better than anyone could have anticipated who sup- 
posed that Newtonian science, with its rigid determinism, eternal 
atoms, etc., was justified in these life-denying absolutes. 
The argument by analogy, however, encounters another diffi- 
culty besides that of our ignorance of the lowest individual sys- 
tems. Granting that bacteria are alive, it does not follow that 
they are sentient. Hylozoism is not panpsychism. The beginnings 
of the nervous system afford a good basis for distinguishing the 
psychic from the merely animate. But there are plenty of physio- 
logical reasons for denying that the distinction can be more than 
one of degree. The point of the nervous system is coordination 
of behavior, and this occurs to some degree with it or without it. 
‘J It is always a question whether an ‘organism’ is to be viewed as 
a an individual or as a colony. Whitehead’s description of a tree 

as a democracy may also apply to multicellular animals who are 

not endowed with a nervous system. Thus sentient individuality 
46 may be found at a lower level than that of the nerve-possessing 
% animal, for the cells of nerveless metazoa have a functional unity } 

which the animal as a whole lacks and which is analogous to the 
cs coérdination brought about by a system of nerves. And were this 
not so the question of molecules, atoms, electrons, etc., would still 
have to be considered on its merits. Panpsychism merely says that 
in so far as things act individually they involve individuality of 
7 feeling. In any event we are debarred from resting content with 
an absolute distinction between sentient and insentient by the argu- 
ments from categories and from the immediate givenness of other- 
feeling. Morover, the latter gives us a means of corroborating 
the results of analogy at one strategic point in the scale of living 
creatures, the bodily cell. It is a matter for empirical inquiry 
whether or not the behavior and structure of the cells most con- 
cerned in a particular human feeling suggest by analogy that these 
cells are possessed by somewhat similar feelings. 
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This last statement calls for explanation; but I am content here 
to remark that I see no way of knowing that the satisfactory exe- 
cution of the program of inquiry indicated could be accomplished 
in any particular period of time. Perhaps it will take a thousand 
years. Indeed, there is perhaps no reason why it should ever be 
completed in such a way as to leave no room for improvement. 
Meanwhile, panpsychism has this advantage over every rival hy- 
pothesis, that it promises a higher degree of eventual integration 
of knowledge, particularly as between physics and psychology, 
than any other. For it suggests that a generalized comparative 
psychology will one day include all science, whereas other doc- 
trines—whether they be called idealistic or realistic—differ only 
in the explicitness with which they admit that physical and psychi- 
cal processes are irreducible to any common principles capable of 
explaining in detail their interrelationships. 

It is well known that, according to Whitehead’s doctrine, every 
event prehends its ancestors; but doubt has frequently been ex- 
pressed whether this applies strictly to the totality of its ancestors, 
and also whether the same principle applies to an event’s contem- 
poraries. Concerning the ancestors there need I think be no dis- 
pute: Whitehead has expressed himself emphatically and repeated- 
ly upon this point. Every actual entity prehends the entirety of its 
own actual universe and this actual universe consists of all entities 
in its causal past. There has been question of his asserting this 
only because of one or more of the following sources of confusion. 
(1) “Negligible relevance” and “negative relevance” have been 
taken as zero relevance ; but if Whitehead had meant this he would, 
I take it, have said it. (2) He certainly does deny that everything 
implies everything else, if the first ‘everything’ includes abstract 
entities or eternal objects; for these are indeterminate with respect 
to their particular instances, and therefore do not in any way 
contain them. (3) He also denies that future events in their fully 
individual characters are ever prehended while they are still fu- 
ture. They are not parts of the actual world except as somewhat 
indefinite outlines, the indefiniteness expressing the degree of con- 
tingency permitted by the only relatively exact laws or habits of 
nature. (4) Recently Whitehead has made it clear that he even 
denies that contemporaries are internal to each other.’® He actually 


*See Adventures of Ideas 255, and Process and Reality 345. 
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defines contemporaneity, following physics, as the absence of in- 
fluence, so that no contemporary event is ever internal to another. 
The matter is complicated by the physics of relativity. In spite 
of the difficulties, I venture to suggest, against Whitehead’s own 
opinion, that the unqualified inclusiveness of prehension (always 
excepting universals in relation to particulars, and earlier in re- 
lation to later events in time) is required by his system as a 
whole. For it is the only means which the system seems to provide 
by which the world can be constituted as such, as a real whole, 
Nor is there any need for a limitation of the principle in order 
to safeguard the individuality of things; for the principium indi- 
viduationis of the system is not only compatible with that of the 
solidarity of the world but seems actually to require it. This is 
the principle of Leibniz: every monad reflects the totality of mo- 
nads, but each monad does this with its own perspective, its own 
distribution of emphasis. External relations between coexistent 
monads, so far from increasing their individuality, would diminish 
or destroy it; for it is precisely the non-individual or universal 
factors of the world, such as the eternal objects, which are thus 
independent of their contexts. Also, external relations between in- 
dividuals would imply Bradley’s vicious regress of relations be- 
tween things and their relations. The regress does not arise with 
universals because the universal as related becomes more deter- 
minate in its quality, and this more determinate quality does 
contain the relation—a point to which we return in a moment. 
Meantime it must be added that the denial of internality among co- 
existent events involves the further difficulty that all events pre- 
hend God, who in his contemporary or consequent nature pre- 
hends all actual things. 

An obscure, if not definitely erroneous, feature of Whitehead’s 
view is his notion of eternal objects. That these are legitimately 
distinguished from ordinary universals or essences is I believe 
a point well taken, but one which is by no means consistently 
carried out. In spite of much dogmatism to the contrary—in which 
Whitehead himself has sometimes indulged—there is no reason 
why characters may not have a certain degree of universality 
without possessing the absolute degree of it which is eternity. In- 
dependence of temporal context may be relative as well as abso- 
lute. To use the current term, essences may perfectly well emerge 
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in the universe, not merely in the world of actuality but in the 
total universe of actuality and possibility. It is true that, before 
an essence emerges, there must be a possibility of which its appear- 
ance is the actualization; but the question is whether such a pos- 
sibility need be as definite as the quality which actualizes it. The 
objection to supposing this is that the process of actualization is 
thereby reduced to a mere shuffling (Whitehead’s “selection” is 
all too suggestive of this view) of primordial qualitative factors. 
In short, creation in the proper sense is denied, and with it the 
nature of time as recent philosophy has revealed that nature.’ 
The distinction between possible and actual is that between the 
relatively indefinite and the relatively definite, the determinable 
and the determinate ; or it is a distinction of which no intelligible 
account has ever been given. It follows from all this that the 
strictly non-emergent factors of the universe must be simply its 
most general determinables, that is to say, the categories in the 
strictest sense of the word.'? Now are Whitehead’s eternal ob- 
jects categories? And if not, as seems to be the case, why not? 
That Whitehead has anywhere adequately treated this question 
I have not as yet been able to find. In Science and the Modern 
World we learn that “A color is eternal”. But how this statement 
is to be justified is not explained. In terms of Whitehead’s descrip- 
tive method one may suspect that no justification is possible. For 
instance, to argue that it must be eternally true that red is red 
and not blue, and that hence red itself must be eternal, is merely 
to beg the question. Of course it can never have been false that 
red is red, but if red is an emergent in the universe then before this 
emergence it was neither true nor false that red was red—or any- 
thing else. For truth and falsity alike require ideas, and it is just 


™" Murphy’s comment, “Thus is change caught, killed, and stuffed, and the 
realization, in a subjective and ‘pre-established harmony’ of feeling, of an 
ideal of satisfaction or attainment, again unconscious as a rule, is made the 
cosmological expression of the occurrent novelty of the universe”, implies 
that this prevision of future satisfaction which acts as divine final cause 
is absolutely definite. This can scarcely be Whitehead’s meaning, yet in so 
far as there is ambiguity in the doctrine of eternal objects, in so far 
genuine novelty, or creativity as something more than the mere copying 
in time of the eternal objects, is imperiled. We need a clear statement 
of the degree of definiteness, or the opposite, attaching to an eternal object 
as such. Such a statement, so far from destroying other features in the 
system, would, I believe, strengthen them. (See A. E. Murphy, op. cit. 


*The evolution of all essences, aside from the categories, is the theme 


of a posthumous essay by Charles Peirce on “The logic of continuity”, which 
will appear in Vol. VI of his Collected Papers. 
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the question whether an idea of red is or is not an eternal in- 
gredient of the universe. The proposition red is red can never 
have had any but a positive truth-value; but if there was once 
a time when there was no such proposition, then at that time ‘it’ 
could have had no truth-value, or any other property whatever, 
for there was no such it. Nor is there any criticism of his work 
which has been more uniformly made even by sympathetic inter- 
preters than this one of the unsatisfactoriness of the eternal ob- 
jects.** It would be unjust, however, not to add that in many an- 
other recent philosophy the problem of mediating between essence 
and existence is left immeasurably farther from any apparent 
solution, as witness Santayana’s debonair division of the universe 
into “realms” for whose mode of integration into one cosmos 
he disclaims intellectual responsibility. 

The bearing of this problem upon the question of world-soli- 
darity is as follows. Lovejoy has argued with considerable cogency 
that since it cannot be the eternal objects, nor the events as con- 
stituted by them, which internally involve other actual events, 
therefore the solidarity of the world, with its corollary, the 
denial of simple location, can only mean that the bare space- 
time locus of each event involves reference to the loci of other 
events.** Qualitatively, events remain outside each other. I con- 
fess to a virtual certainty that this is not Whitehead’s meaning. 
But I am far from certain that he has succeeded in providing us 
with a clear statement of what he does mean. Nevertheless, there 
are plenty of hints at least pointing to the conclusion that the 
qualitative nature of events is not simply the aggregate of eternal 
objects ingredient in them, but a more definite determination of 
these determinables producing a unique single individual-essence ; 
and that it is this unique quality which does prehend the unique 
quality of at least every antecedent event.* But such an inter- 


™See, e.g., Dorothy M. Emmett, Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism 
(1932), Chapter v, “Are the Eternal Objects Platonic Forms?”. Also E. W. 
Hall, “Of what use are Whitehead’s eternal objects?”, Jour. of Philos., 


1930. 
“A. O. Lovejoy, The Revolt Against Dualism (New York, 1930) 155- 


175. 

® Between this absolutely unique quality and the most comprehensive 
universal there are all degrees, so that the distinction between universal and 
particular becomes “blurred”, as Whitehead says, t.e., becomes a matter 
of degree. This remark Stebbing regards as “a great muddle”. Perhaps the 
reason is her own adherence to the doctrine that “the absolutely specific 
shade of white is abstract”, that is, “it can be within more than one particu- 
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pretation seems to imply a very clear division of essences into 
eternal and emergent, and this requirement is perhaps not wholly 
met by Whitehead’s exposition.** There is need also for a very 
sharp statement of the fallacy of supposing that qualities as em- 
bodied in different things can be the same qualities in any other 
sense than that the same determinable (i.e., somewhat vague) 
quality can achieve determinations which are qualitatively differ- 
ent, however slightly, in these different things. This is the truth 
of Stout’s contention that the qualities of things are as particular 
and unique as the things. When we think that two objects have 
or can have the same hue of color, we are thinking in terms of 
approximation ; the idea that the two hues are ever exactly the 
same is either a sheer assumption or it presupposes as its verifica- 
tion an absoluteness of qualitative comparison which itself is a 
sheer assumption, controverted by much significant evidence. Thus 
Stout’s idea is less mysterious than he himself regards it as being.’* 
It is the only view of universals that is not purely dogmatic and 
unverifiable. The same essence can be in different things; but 
only if by essence we mean an entity which in itself, and not merely 
as we see it, is vague. ° 

Upon the idea of vagueness depends, in still other ways, the 
world-solidarity. There are two possible accounts of the fact that 
we do not distinctly intuit all reality. We may say that there are 
parts or aspects of the real which we just do, and parts which we 
just do not, intuit. The difficulty is that the individuality of real 
things includes all their aspects (we have no other way of distin- 
guishing universal from particular) as a unity, a Gestalt. If we 
intuit any individual reality at all, we must intuit it as a whole, 
or in all its aspects. But it is simply not a fact that we distinctly 


lar occasion” (Stebbing, 4 Modern Introduction to Logic (1930) 444). The 
assumption is that we can observe two different objects to be “exactly 
similar” in quality. Lovejoy, in the passage referred to, makes the same as- 
sumption. Since, as we shall see presently, the asumption is open to serious 
question, we have here a fine example of how easily metaphysical assump- 
tions creep in unnoticed when topics are treated apart from a systematic 
metaphysical inquiry. Absolute similarity (except of mathematical con- 
cepts ) is as transcendent as omniscience. 

It is, however, erroneous to say, as Stebbing does, that the “immor- 
tality” of past events renders “eternal objects” as such superfluous, Can 
she have forgotten that, while immortality can be deduced from eternity, 
the converse is not true? Immortal essences need not be primordial. Yet 
{ primordial aspects the universe must have; for instance, time itself, as 
such, must be such an aspect. 

* See G. F. Stout, Studies (New York, 1930), Ch. xvii. 
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intuit any single reality in this exhaustive fashion. Therefore we 
must choose between saying that nothing individual is intuited as 
such, that reality is a sheer inference from the intuition of more 
or less general characters, or possibilities, and admitting that in- 
distinctness is not due to the (assumed) fact that some aspects 
of the real are quite outside our intuition. In other words, indis- 
tinctness is qualitative and not quantitative merely. But then there 
are all intensities of this quality, and it inexorably follows that 
there can be no evidence whatever against the solidarity of the 
subject with its entire world. One has only to suppose the indis- 
tinctness sufficiently great to account for any empirical inability 
to detect, say, the inhabitants of China in our immediate intui- 
tions.’* Furthermore, it is inconsequent to admit that we prehend 
at least our immediate neighbors, and these prehend theirs, and so 
on, and to deny that each prehends all the others. William James 
used to say that each thing was solid with its immediate sur- 
roundings but not with its ultimate surroundings, and some still 
adhere to this doctrine. But I fear the transitivity of the relation 
of implication or inclusion renders the suggestion nothing more 
nor less than the invitation to a holiday from logic. The real in- 
tention of James was surely to prevent such a chain of transitive 
necessity from leading into the future, or from the past into the 
present. But this aim is sufficiently accomplished by denying that 
even the immediate future follows necessarily from or is con- 
tained in the present, except in the sense in which alone the future, 
while still not present, is in being, namely in a somewhat general 
or nebulous form.’® The proposition, all individual being prehends 
all other individual being, is thus not contradicted by holding the 
future in its details external to the present. For as external these 
details are a mere general class; they are not examples of indi- 
vidual being. 

The solidarity of the world includes at least the past. The only 


* “Tf we allow for degrees of relevance, and for negligible relevance, we 
must say that every actual entity is present in every other actual entity.” 
Process 79. 

*T feel bound to point out that in the late G. H. Mead’s remarkable book, 
The Philosophy of the Present (p. 1), occurs a highly questionable inter- 
pretation of Whitehead’s doctrine of time. If Whitehead anywhere in his 
discussions of the divine consciousness commits himself to the notion 
of the timeless absolute ascribed to him by Mead, then in so far he de- 
stroys whatever distinctive features his theory of real process, with its 
professed provision for genuine novelty and indetermination, involves. 
suggest that no such commitment will be found. 
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alternative is to suppose that the past is subject to the same in- 
definiteness as the future. If there are determinate truths about 
the details of the past—and it is paradox to deny it—then the past 
is not simply dropped from the universe, in the passage to the 
present, but preserved. It is no good to say that its definiteness 
is preserved but not its reality. For the definite is the real as dis- 
tinguished from the possible. There is nothing in reality over and 
above potentiality except definiteness. The conclusion is obviously 
the necessity for a cosmic memory by which nothing is forgotten.”° 
If this is more startling than the contemporary aspect of solidarity, 
the reason lies in the stronger suggestion of infinity in the content 
prehended. 

Each of us is vaguely what omniscience would be distinctly. Now 
it is arguable that vague inclusiveness of prehension implies the 
existence of the distinct or omniscient form. For in so far as vague- 
ness is the last word, there seems no answer to the question what 
would be the difference between a feeling which vaguely remem- 
bers something, say as I vaguely remember my physical birth, and 
a feeling which did not remember it but is otherwise just like 
mine. The feeling itself provides no answer in so far as it is 
vague. In some sense the fact that I vaguely remember just that 
unique event in all its particularity and no other must be a per- 
fectly definite fact. The available solution was given long ago— 
that unclear ideas are only possible as aspects of the clear intui- 
tions of God (cf. Spinoza). This is also Whitehead’s answer. But 
there is a difference which is enormously to his advantage. In 
Spinoza there is really no place for unclearness in the world, since 
in the ground of things is no hint of such a property. (This is 
equally true of Scholastic theology.) But for Whitehead human 
unclearness is simply the unclearness (unclearness, not confusion 
or error) with which even God surveys the future, but in an exag- 
gerated form or as applied to objects which, unlike the future, are 
in themselves definite. 

We have arrived at the final question, the question of the rdle 
of the Divine in Whitehead’s metaphysics. It has been suggested 
by more than one critic that the use of the term God is not justi- 
fied by the place which this entity actually occupies in the system. 


* The best presentation of the contrary view known to me is found in 
G. H. Mead’s Philosophy of the Present. 
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There is irony in this. For nearly two thousand years theology has 
invested its intellectual fortunes in the concept of the timeless 
absolute ; and for some three hundred years, beginning especially 
with Spinoza, much of the best thought of modern metaphysicians 
has tended more and more irresistibly toward the conclusion that 
this timeless absolute is not the God of religion. In Bosanquet 
the demonstration is particularly persuasive. Now Whitehead’s 
endeavor has been to eliminate the non-religious aspect from theo- 
logy. The result, that he is accused of using the religious term 
with impropriety, is, | say, somewhat amusing. For consider. Put- 
ting God, the eternal, in time gives back the ancient conception 
of a ‘living God’, one who can pursue purposes, i.¢., as yet wn- 
realized values; whereas to the timeless all ends are realized eter- 
nally and hence are only in a Pickwickian sense ends at all. Yet 
in the doctrine of the primordial nature of God justice is done to 
the motives which led medieval theology to exalt the non-emergent 
or eternal character of the Absolute. Nor is it only in connec- 
tion with time that Whitehead’s God is peculiarly deserving of 
the name. Most theologians have admitted in their cosmology some 
element of sheer dead matter, and thus have divided their world 
into a living and spiritual part, which reflects the living spirit at 
the foundation of things, and a lifeless, wholly non-spiritual part, 
which does not, except in some evasive Pickwickian sense, re- 
flect this source. Leibniz was the first to see that this would not 
do, but there are vestiges of materialism in his system, as there 
are in Berkeley’s. In Whitehead the inconsistency is cleared up; 
all things are for him spiritual in their degree, and hence are 
not dead matter, nor windowless monads, nor lifeless, Berke- 
leyan ideas, but, in the lowest terms, sentience, intuitions of value, 
socially interlocked with other such intuitions. What is this but 
to say that all things literally embody what may fairly be called 
love? Is this or is this not the religious idea of the immanence of 
God? To me it seems the most consistent and candid interpreta- 
tion of that idea ever set forth. God is that clear and distinct grasp 
of love by which, as Dante says, all things are bound together. 
The ‘things’ are more or less imperfect expressions of the same 
principle of social feeling. In the older theology it is intellect and 
not love which reigns ; hence the neutral conception of matter, and 
many other features whose religious meaning is not apparent. 
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But we must consider the question whether the system really 
requires the factor of Deity, so conceived, except in the objection- 
able fashion of a cure-all for mismanaged problems. The ultimate 
answer must rest upon the results of taking seriously the view of 
metaphysics as “a descriptive science”. In the end, God must not 
remain a mere inference, but must be interpretable as a descriptive 
term for the ultimate horizons, the infinite dimensions of experi- 
ence, and for their interrelations. But are there such infinite hori- 
zons within experience? The clue to the answer lies in the ob- 
servation that the thought of infinity is involved in every branch 
of human knowledge, from mathematics to ethics, esthetics, and 
astronomy. If the descriptive view of ultimate categories is sound, 
then, theology or no theology, we are obliged to search experience 
for an immanent infinity. One can also argue dialectically that it 
is impossible without contradiction to deny that we possess mean- 
ings that refer to infinite dimensions of being. If the problem of 
theology has seemed hopeless, this may well be due to two cir- 
cumstances: the descriptive view of metaphysics has only re- 
cently won something like general acceptance, and the infinite has 
generally been defined negatively. This negative mode of defini- 
tion forms a natural but treacherous short cut to transcending the 
limitations of the finite. Neither the correct formula for the re- 
lations between finite and infinite, nor the descriptive attitude by 
which alone—we are nearly all agreed—metaphysics can become 
a science, has been customary in theology. The formula in question 
is that the finite necessarily possesses, to a partial degree, what- 
ever properties are found in completeness in the infinite, and con- 
versely. Thus the ultimate being is not lacking in spatial or tem- 
poral extension, but is, as Spinoza said, spatial extension in its 
completeness (which, according to the new astronomy, may even 
be finite in quantity ), and also as he should have said, a factor endur- 
ing throughout all time. Again, the so-called deadness of the basic 
material in the world cannot be absolute if God is aliveness in 
superlative degree. The concept of the imperfect must be treated 
as a partial contraction of that of the perfect, and this cannot be 
if either term is regarded as the sheer negation of the other; ¢.g., 
if God is timeless, or if matter is lifeless. The transition from a 
merely qualitative to a quantitative or graduated, and from a dia- 
lectical to a descriptive, doctrine of the primordial being is the 
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most sublime achievement of which the scientific method holds 
promise. In Whitehead we are at least a long stage nearer to its 
consummation than in Spinoza, who was perhaps its first major 
prophet. For instance, Whitehead avoids the trap of supposing that 
the complete being must contain the actualization of all possibili- 
ties, and thus be incapable of growth. The non-realization of a part 
of the possibilities is not a matter of finitude or of incompleteness, 
but of consistency, since possibilities involve incompatible alterna- 
tives, and it is hardly an implication of the supreme that it should 
be self-contradictory—unless, indeed, the concept of perfection 
is altogether impossible and meaningless, and theology nothing but 
an attempt against reason, a conclusion which would at any rate 
not have appealed to Spinoza or the Catholic theologians who with 
him have denied to God the capacity for growth. 

Compared to the great systems of the past, Whitehead’s doc- 
trine presents such distinguishing characteristics as the following. 
(1) It combines a recognition of the organic unity of the world— 
a thought which has inspired every modern thinker who has been 
able to find his way through the morass of epistemological contro- 
versy into a positive statement about the nature of the world— 
with a no less vigorous assertion of the reality of contingency, in- 
dividuality, and time. Whitehead’s is the first universe that is not 
a block universe. So far as the theory of relations is concerned, 
he is to a remarkable extent the reconciliation of Bosanquet and 
William James. (2) In its epistemology the long struggle which 
modern thought has waged against the subjectivism injected into 
it by Descartes, and carried to extreme consequences in Hegel and 
Comte, is finally successful; the full positive meaning of realism 
is vindicated, but at the same time, the positive content of ideal- 
ism, or the doctrine that the object which we expestence, while 
not necessarily just our own mental state, is yet akin to it in na- 
ture, is given no less ungrudging acceptance, and the two views 
shown in no wise to conflict. (3) The ancient conflict between atom- 
istic and continuous views of space and time (as shown for instance 
in the paradoxes of Zeno) is resolved in such a way as to exhibit 
the correctness of one view in application to actual, and of the 
other in application to potential, occurrences. (4) The one-sided 
intellectualism of modern philosophy, indeed of much ancient phi- 
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losophy as well, is effectively corrected by the exhibition of the 
evaluational content of thought, and of every phase of conscious- 
ness; but at the same time the rights and glories of that particular 
mode of evaluation which is intellectual procedure are much more 
positively admitted and asserted than in most other attempts to 
counteract the intellectualist fallacy. (5) The problem of the 
changing and the permanent, the generated and the primordial or 
eternal, is given a distinctive (though perhaps not wholly adequate 
and consistent) treatment. The differentiation between the primor- 
dial nature and the endless series of consequent natures of God 
seems to me easily the most illuminating thing that anyone has 
contributed to the theological problem for a hundred years. For 
want of this distinction, medieval theology failed, turned indeed, 
in the hands of the first exponent of its premises who was not re- 
strained by the determination to conform to some orthodoxy—I 
refer of course to Spinoza—into a doctrine in which theism and 
atheism were irretrievably confounded and confused, From hence- 
forth theologians will not be permitted unchallenged to pass from 
the concept of an underived or eternal being (a being which at 
all times and necessarily is), a positive and analytically necessary 
conception, to the really very different, merely negative, and 
groundless one of a timeless being, a being not in time at all. (6) 
Whitehead is the first metaphysician to do justice to the necessity 
of compound individuals, individuals consisting of parts which are 
individuals. His “cell-theory” of reality is relatively new in philo- 
sophy, and of great significance for natural science. This sixth point 
is an aspect of point (1) above. 

There is one final question. Is Whitehead’s philosophy prag- 
matically relevant? Can it aid humanity in its struggle against the 
incompetence, greed, and inertia which now threaten its very ex- 
istence in civilized form? I believe there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. In few, perhaps in no, other philosophic writings of our time, 
however pragmatic in intent, can be found saner or more pene- 
trating comments upon social problems than are scattered through 
Whitehead’s last five or six books. For a philosophy of social 
action a wonderful background is here. But something more is 
required at the present time. During the next few decades in- 
telligence will race with catastrophe. It will avert catastrophe 
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not merely by improving upon its stock of general ideas but also 
by bringing more fully to bear those which it already has. Ac- 
tion is inevitably onesided, emphatic in temper. It is necessary 
to set certain truths in strong light, even at the risk of obscuring 
others. Today, what must be driven home, better fanatically than 
ineffectively, is the basic contradiction of a society democratic 
in political form and theory, and largely feudal or despotic in its 
economic, which at present means its determining, conditions. Now 
Whitehead is aware of and points to the basic factors that are 
here involved. But there is too little emphasis upon just those 
factors which need to be made central. The single and, even in 
the eyes of one who is not a Marxian, excessively unappreciative 
reference to Karl Marx in Adventures of Ideas, the relatively com- 
plete lack of emphasis upon the need for a vastly greater degree of 
economic equality than now obtains, and upon certain other mat- 
ters whose importance was first adequately set forth by none other 
than Marx, these are some of the details of what I have in mind.” 

All this may be much less a criticism of Whitehead than a con- 
fession of faith. And certainly we of the younger generation can 
ill afford to scorn his majestic vision just because a more narrowly 
focused philosophy is a destiny from which we ourselves can- 
not rightfully escape. Nor can the obscurities of his thought, due 
in part to a perhaps excessive use of technical terms, greatly di- 
minish our admiration for Whitehead so long as no one else 
among the living—and, if we except the astonishing Charles 
Peirce, none among the recently dead—even approaches him in 
comprehensiveness and subtlety. If upon the wreckage of New- 
tonian materialism a new worldview is to arise, then Whitehead’s 
system is the most important single indication of what that world- 
view is to be. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
Tue University or Cuicaco 


* Since writing this article, I have come to feel that the most important 
criticisms of Whitehead are those which would be made by the “logical 
positivists” (the Viennese School). The great task seems to me this: to 
purify and strengthen Whitehead’s synoptic insights by the methodological 
instruments explicit or implicit in the really “positive” aspects of positivism. 
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THE SPATIAL LOCATION OF SENSA 


I PROPOSE to examine five implications of the hypothesis that 

sensa are located physically within the body of the percipient. 
This examination aims to show that these five implications are self- 
consistent and adequate and consistent with our body of know- 
ledge. The importance of the treatment is this. It is evident that 
this hypothesis is a simpler description of the perceptual situa- 
tion than any form of perspective or relative objectivism, whether 
these hypotheses be taken in an idealistic, realistic, or pragmatic 
set of assumptions. This claim presupposes that these other hy- 
potheses also assume that sensa have physical location—an as- 
sumption necessary in any hypothesis which offers an adequate 
basis for the metrics of physics. If so, the greater simplicity of 
the hypothesis I am presenting is evident because these other hy- 
potheses require some kind of projective mechanism in the or- 
ganism to project either (1) the immediate awareness of external 
sensa to the place of the sensa or else (2) the sensa and the 
immediate awareness. Such a projective mechanism is required by 
them regardless of any presuppositions about action at a distance 
and about the issue over concepts of consciousness as substantial 
or as qualitatively relational, unless the immediacy of the percipi- 
ent’s immediate awareness of his sensa is denied. If then the 
hypothesis, which I shall conveniently call my hypothesis, is self- 
consistent, adequate, and consistent with the rest of knowledge, it 
must be accepted as true, unless philosophy, perhaps in the name of 
common sense, is to take unto itself the right to reject scientific 
canons of truth at its own pleasure. 

I cannot, of course, prove that these five implications are cru- 
cially exhaustive, but it will remain for the critic to reveal others 
which may give rise to difficulties. 

It is not necessary for my purpose to define location, for the 
claim is presupposed that this analysis is adequate for any con- 
cept of location which is adequate for physics and psychology. 
The major assumption that sensa have physical location cannot 
be proved by any methods now available, but its advantage is ob- 
vious for any logic of the physics of today which claims an em- 
pirical basis. If my arguments are valid, then a method of ex- 
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tensive abstraction to obtain metrical properties for physics is 
as applicable with my hypothesis as with any other, since I as- 
sume that sensa have physical location.’ 

The first implication is concerned with the immediately experi- 
enced situation. It has been argued (and taken for granted) that 
since (e.g., visual) sensa are immediately experienced as being 
spatially external to the percipient’s body, and since sensa have 
location where they are immediately experienced as being lo- 
cated, therefore they must be located outside the percipient’s 
physical body. However, this argument clearly misses the point 
at issue. For by definition the ‘percipient’s body’, externally to 
which he immediately experiences his sensa, must be in some 
sense his ‘immediately experienced body’. Obviously, then, if his 
‘immediately experienced body’ is not his physical body, the sensa 
which he immediately experiences as being external to his ‘body’ 
may or may not be outside his physical body as far as his immedi- 
ate experience is concerned. 

Let us formulate a set of conditions under which the percipi- 
ent’s own ‘immediately experienced body’ would not be his physi- 
cal body. Assuming that sensa have physical location where they 
are immediately experienced as being located relatively to other 
immediate experiences (other sensa, etc.), we find two conditions 
which are sufficient to meet this requirement and necessary for my 
hypothesis. (1) Within the physical body of the percipient there is 
a locality, L, which is the spatial location of his externally experi- 
enced visual sensum, S’. (2) L is outside or ‘external to’ another 
locality, B, which is the location of his ‘immediately experienced 
body’. Given our major assumption and these two conditions, the 
sensum S’ must be experienced as external to the ‘immediately 
experienced body’ of the percipient. 

* Bertrand Russell has applied a method of extensive abstraction in some 
detail with a similar, if not an identical, hypothesis in The Analysis of 
Matter, esp. Ch. xxviii. The various hypotheses developed in multiple- 
inherence and perspective realistic theories have been inv aluable in arous- 
ing epistemological dualists from their dogmatic slumbers in which they 
dreamed that the perceptual situation must be dualistic or else self-con- 
tradictory or “ |.surd’ or ‘preposterous’. They have also demonstrated the 
value of the logic of relations for tre ating epistemological problems. If 
they may be accused of slumbering, it is not for want of logical acumen 
but merely for the neglect of the principle of parsimony. A concept of 
triadic location would, with my hypothesis, define the physical location 


of sensa as ‘here from there’ rather than as ‘there from here’; although its 
immediate perceptual location would be ‘there from here’. 
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Whether or not the percipient will mediately experience the 
sensum in question as external to his physical body will depend 
entirely on his prejudices or his hypothesis. For under the con- 
ditions mentioned above all mediate experience and thus all experi- 
ence of physical bodies presuppose an inference which may or 
may not be mistaken. Under my two conditions the inference 
would be mistaken if the percipient rejects my hypothesis. 

It is hardly necessary to forestall a possible objection that such 
an inference (in some respects it would be better to say ‘refer- 
ence’) is seldom immediately experienced. For fortunately it is 
not necessary that we recognize every inference which is required 
to make every implicit or explicit judgment. If this fact is borne 
in mind the second implication of the hypothesis will be seen to be 
tenable. The implication is that immediately perceived sizes and 
distances must all be smaller than the physical body of the per- 
cipient. But this implies nothing for mediate or inferred (‘re- 
ferred’) sizes and distances. Perceptive verbs such as ‘to see’ are 
usually and often harmlessly ambiguous according to my hypothe- 
sis. But this can be no objection since the biological value of the 
practical neglect of the ambiguity is evident. However, regardless 
of theory, there are perceptual instances which strikingly force 
the ambiguity to our attention. Witness the child or dog when it 
first experiences a mirror-image. According to my hypothesis 
the sizes and distances of mediately perceived objects may be left 
to the engineer and ultimately, of course, to theory of physics. 
Physics may conceivably find some day that the concepts of 
physical size and distance are inadequate and replace them by 
concepts of intensive magnitude. 

The third implication concerns simple measurements of physi- 
cal sizes and distances—assuming there are such. According to 
my hypothesis we cannot know these magnitudes relatively to 
the sizes and distances in immediate perception. We can know the 
size of sensum S’ relatively to the size of sensum P’. Conceivably 
one might discover some day the size of one’s sensum L’ which 
one measures immediately when he measures medi :tely the size 
of the brain-volume, say, which is the physical locality, L, of 
some other percipient’s sensum S’. But we cannot bridge the 
gap between size L’ and size L; no more can we bridge the gap 
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between the size of P’, say my sensum of this paper, and the 
size of P, this physical paper.? 

But this relative limitation is of no significance. For because 
of my knowledge of the correspondence between the size of P 
and the size of my sensum P’ (under assigned conditions of meas- 
urement) I can compare the size of P with the size of any other 
physical object X indirectly by comparing the size of sensum P” 
with the other sensum X’. The assumption which is necessary to 
make such indirect, simple comparisons of the sizes of physical 
objects follows: Under carefully assigned conditions of measure- 
ment, the size of P”’ is to size P, the one physical object, as size 
X’ is to size X, the other physical object. Now the point to which 
I wish to direct your careful consideration is this. This is not an 
ad hoc assumption demanded by my dualistic hypothesis. For it 
is demanded by epistemological monistic hypotheses as well. It may 
seem otherwise (and mistakenly so) only if we neglect a fact 
about the ratio of the size of sensum T’ to the size of the physi- 
cal object T. The monists require (under the assigned conditions 
of measurement which have been found to work in science) that 
this ratio be one; whereas for my dualistic hypothesis it is less 
than one. Their assumption of the ratio one is implied by their 
assumption that under the conveniently assigned conditions the 
physical size is the immediately perceived size. For some meas- 
urements made under a microscope my ratio may be greater than 
one or one. I presume the monists must admit the same dualism 
under such conditions. The significant factor for measurement 
is the constancy of the ratio under assigned conditions, not the 
size of the ratio. 

The fourth implication of the hypothesis I am presenting in- 
volves a distinction (not necessarily a Cartesian opposition) be- 
tween physical objects or physical processes of the brain and the 
qualitative brain-conditions which include the various qualitative 
states or processes of consciousness. Only one difference is im- 
portant here. Its importance arises from the fact that a visual 
sensum may be experienced as homogeneous and at rest whereas 
its locality L in the brain is presumably the locality also of physi- 
cal ‘objects in motion’ which are heterogeneous. It seems to me 


* Note the ambiguity here of the term ‘this’. 
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that this fact constitutes a crucial objection to any view which 
holds that sensa are absolutely identical with physical brain-states. 
However, the assertion that they are different does not state in how 


far they are different. There are degrees of psycho-physical dual- 


ism.* 


However, this objection cannot be made if sensa and all other 
immediate experiences are assumed to be epiphenomenal, qualita- 
tive concomitants (or, perhaps, interactive, qualitative factors) of 
physical brain-factors. For we may assume that the immediately 
experienced spatial relations of the sensum are proximately con- 
trolled by at least two factors: (1) by brain-physiological laws 
and (2), probably among other particulars (assuming that we 
may define physical objects in motion as particulars) by certain 
dynamic, physiological spatial relations of the proximate physio- 
logical causes. This second factor, the dynamic, physiological, 
spatial, conditions, which determines in part the immediately ex- 
perienced spatial relations of the sensum, is the variable factor 
with which we are concerned. There is some degree of correspond- 
ence (causal relationship) between changes in this dynamic fac- 
tor and changes in the spatial relations of the sensum. But we 
may assume that this correspondence is not geometrical, That is, 
physical geometrical changes may occur in this dynamic causal 
factor without a change in its dynamic, spatial relations and there- 
fore without a change of the geometrical, spatial, relations of the 


*I think that Russell has shown in The Analysis of Matier (see pp. 355, 
356) that “physical objects in motion” (this is my term) is the logical 
equivalent of “motionless events with certain causal laws”. If so, physical 
motion may be a derivative (a qualitative derivative) of these factors, and 
sensa would then be a different derivative of the same factors. In this 
case my hypothesis is the same as his double-aspect theory. But since 
I do not wish to leave my argument dependent upon this assumption, I 
proceed on the assumption of ‘moving physical objects or processes’. How- 
ever, if his theory is correct, a physical object is not a mere particular; 
it is a combination of particulars and causal laws. My use of the term 
‘physical object’ is different from his when he speaks of the place of a 
physical object. He gives the term a common-sense usage according to 
his hypothesis (pp. 198, 217). I use it as a physicist would use it according 
to the same, or my similar, hypothesis. Lovejoy’s confusion of this dif- 
ference of usage is responsible, I believe, for his absurd criticisms of 
Russell’s view in The Revolt Against Dualism. The claim above that sensa 
cannot be identical with physical brain-states does not contradict Russell’s 
position. He holds that they are identical with certain qualitative aspects 
of events in the brain. Russell’s term ‘percepts’ is different from my term 
‘sensa’ in that his term includes more of a brain-event than one is im- 
mediately aware of in the object of immediate perception. Our verbal 
difference otherwise is over the use of the term ‘physical’. 
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sensum. It will be seen that this assumption avoids a brain-area 
physiology. 

This assumption cannot, of course, be proved by any available 
data. Neither is there any evidence against it. However, it can be 
justified by a simple analogy which has been suggested by Wolf- 
gang Kohler. 

Imagine a perfectly insulated wire conducting a current. Con- 
struct a flat screen out of this wire with the intersections rigidly 
fixed. Consider the lower left-hand corner where the current enters 
to be zero. We may now measure off to the right and upwards 
various distances from zero, using any convenient geometrical unit. 
Thus we have a set of axes of codrdinates: the lower edge, X, and 
the left vertical edge, Y. Let us mark locality a on the screen, 
x = nand y = m inches, and locality 6, x = n’ inches, y = m’ 
inches. Now destroy the spatial homogeneity of the screen by 
crumpling it. The merely geometrical relations between a and b 
are changed entirely but the dynamic spatial relations remain un- 
changed ; i.e., dynamically a bears the same spatial relation to b 
now as before the merely geometrical spatial homogeneity was 
destroyed.* 

The last implication which I propose to discuss, and only briefly, 
pertains to the nature of knowledge. The immediate awareness of 
sensa and of other experiences may be called knowledge by those 
who will. But to infer from such an analytic truth that everything 
which is not immediate experience is not known in a proper and 
important sense of the term is either dogmatism or the hogging 
of a term. There is absolutely no requirement that all knowledge 
involve an immediate awareness of its object, unless it is the time- 

*As long as physics requires a concept of spatial distance which is de- 
termined by, but is not identical with, physical dynamic factors, the dis- 
tinction is necessary between physical, dynamic, spatial conditions and physi- 
cal, geometrical, spatial relations. However, I am inclined to believe, but 
I cannot prove, that all physical, ‘spatial’ dynamic factors are logically 
equivalent to different intensive magnitudes. (We have an all but irre- 
sistible impulse to spatialize relations when we think them.) If my belief 
is true, then as far as the requirements of physics go the distinction vanishes 
and physical, geometrical distance and size vanish. In this case a ‘space- 
time interval’ is equivalent to some ‘intensive-time interval’ and a ‘relative 
spatial distance’ is equivalent to a ‘relative intensive magnitude’. How- 
ever, the requirements of psychology and biology may still demand the 
distinction. The very fact that we have space in our immediate experience 


is weighty evidence for physical space when there is no evidence to the 
contrary. 
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worn and worn-out, but not discarded, requirement of certainty. 
The only requirement I am concerned to meet here is the possi- 
bility of a high degree of probability. 

To all appearances the structure of the mind is as important 
in the knowledge-situation as are sensa. Sensa constitute part of 
the checks or criteria of inferences. They are the most con- 
venient points of intersection between a specific knowing mech- 
anism and the environment. They are determined directly by the 
structure and behavior of the nervous system. Fortunately their 
occasion is usually some external stimuli with which they have an 
approximately constant one-many correspondence.’ Fortunately 
also the structure of the mind seems to be sufficiently similar to 
the structure of the rest of nature to enable the mind’s reconstruc- 
tive activity with the aid of its sensa to direct itself toward in- 
creasing accuracy. 

Thus knowledge-processes are recon-structive. We start out with 
uncertainties (I speak of logical, not psychological certainty) and 
crude and inexact meanings and propositions. We have no signi- 
ficant certainties at any time and are fortunate to end up with our 
share of decent probabilities. The mind, being a part of nature, 
reconstructs its own structure as it interacts with its environ- 
ment, just as nature constructs and reconstructs various other 
aspects of itself. Knowledge, being a fact of nature, is presumably 
determined by certain natural conditions. The problem of know- 
ledge is to determine as exactly as possible what these conditions 
are in order that knowledge may better direct its own processes 
to more knowledge, to more adequate and more probable truth. 

This structured process of the mind is not an innate or ac- 
quired capacity to experience synthetic meanings as self-evident. 
It is the capacity to reconstruct our references (meanings) so that 
they will more adequately refer to (mean) their referents (mean- 
ings or objects).* Self-evident truths are an aid in this process. 
But their self-evidence depends solely on their analytic proper- 
ties. I submit on the showing of C. I. Lewis’ and others that any 
proposition which appears to be self-evident and synthetic can 

*See The Analysis of Matter 251-256. 

* These convenient terms come from Ogden and Richards, The Meaning 


of Meaning. 
"Mind and the World Order. 
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be shown to be a confused combination of a priori analytic mean- 
ings with a posteriori synthetic meanings, the latter of which may 
be so highly probable as to appear as psychological certainties. 
The only other self-evident aspect of experience besides analytic 
meanings is the bare, undescribed and unclassified sensa of im- 
mediate awareness. And good psychological theory indicates that 
even ‘bare’, immediate experience would be lacking were there 
not knowledge-processes of the nature of physiological inferences 
already present in the organism to condition the conscious pres- 
ence of sensa and other bare immediate experiences. 

The problems of probability are not simple and perhaps are 
not crucially solved. But if we are to learn from logical and 
scientific procedure, we shall recognize that their solutions must be 
on a basis which allows for the growth of knowledge as a rework- 
ing, refining, and reconstructing of meanings to make them more 
firmly structured (i.e., more highly implicative) and more ade- 
quate for dealing with our experience. The assumption must then 
be made—by others than pragmatists, at least—that a more ade- 
quate handling of experience at the ‘intersecting points’* between 
organism and environment is in the long run a result of references 
becoming more and more adequate, but never certain signs of 


*Sensa are such ‘intersecting points’, not spatially and not merely for 
consciousness, but dynamically for the knowledge-processes. As a matter of 
fact, all immediate experiences are clues to the environment, if by the 
term ‘environment’ we intend the objective, determining laws of psy- 
chology. That is, the true laws (certain objective relations) of psychology 
(along with particular causal antecedents) determine the factors of im- 
mediate experience; thus the psychologist uses these factors to test his 
hypotheses as to the nature of these laws, just as the physicist uses sensa to 
test his hypotheses about physical laws. Fortunately the scientist has dis- 
covered a method for eliminating from sensa those variable factors intro- 
duced by their merely proximate causes, factors of the psycho-physical or- 
Zanism, so that, as physicist, he may infer with surprising accuracy the 
external physical factors whose changes indirectly affect the factors in 
sensa which do not vary (normally under conditions of observation) merely 
because of their proximate causes. In other words the physicist (and the 
man of common sense to a less extent) has discovered a way of con- 
trolling the conditions of his observations. He has learned how to con- 
trol the proximate cause of certain factors of sensa, so that any variation 
of these factors, under the conditions of observation, results from changes 
in their proximate causes which in turn result only (under these conditions) 
from changes in external causes. The way or method has been discovered. 
The psychologist and physiologist have discovered to some extent what 
it is about the organism that makes this method possible. Its further in- 
vestigation is part of the problem which was mentioned above, p. 351. It 
is the natural fact that knowledge can observe itself at these ‘points of 
intersection’ that makes growth of knowledge possible. Thus it is this fact 
and the fact of relations which furnish the possibility of rationality. 
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their referents. Of these referents those which are physical are 
ever transcendent of immediate consciousness, but with the contin- 
uous development of science they become more and more imma- 
nent in the deliberate, causal manipulations of the investigating 
scientist and thus more and more immanent in the knowledge- 
processes. The immanency of the object is causal, not intuitive. 
Intuitions are the conscious data for knowledge; they are con- 
scious presences about. The growth of knowledge may be said 
to consist in the modification, refinement, rejection, and emergence 
of intuitions (or beliefs) when this process is checked and guided 
by the experience of sensa and by knowledge of relations. The 
term intuition is ambiguous. As I have used it, it is a conscious 
aspect of causal knowledge-processes. It may be used to include 
these processes, since an intuition never occurs without them. 
In this sense, one may have an intuition of (as well as about) 
a physical object beyond the physical body of the knower—the 
other side of the moon and the center of the sun—and of the 
mind of another person.*® 
Horace S. FRIes 


LawRENCE COLLEGE 


* This paper was read at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Western 
Division of the American Philosophical Association held at Bloomington, 
Indiana, March 29 to 31, 1934. In a discussion with Dr. Hartshorne of Chi- 
cago, who has discussed the matter at length with Mr. Whitehead, I found 
that the latter’s view of sensa is much more similar to the above hypothesis 
than to C. D. Broad’s interpretation of it as holding that sensa have physical, 
spatial location outside the percipient’s physical body from the body. Lovejoy 
recognizes the ambiguity in Whitehead’s writings which has led to this 
misinterpretation and therefore makes his own interpretation tentative (The 
Revolt Against Dualism 159). For Whitehead, however, the immanency of 
the intuited object is more than causal. This point defines a fundamental issue 
between naturalistic and other views of emergence. 
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FOUR NOTES ON I. A. RICHARDS’ AESTHETIC 
THEORY 


... everybody knows the diminution of energy, the bafflement, the sense 

of helplessness, which an ill-written, crude, or muddled book ... will 

produce, unless the critical task of diagnosis is able to restore equanimity 

and composure. 

ERY few contemporary writers on aesthetics in English 
occupy Richards’ authoritative position. Since the publica- 

tion of The Principles of Literary Criticism" his theories have 
gained increasingly in prestige among theoretical writers as well 
as among practical critics, and he seems in the process of gather- 
ing a school.*? Those interested in aesthetics or in practical criti- 
cism will generally admit, I believe, that his influence has already 
had some very salutary effects. He has been instrumental in sober- 
ing speculation; he has called attention to a number of problems 
hitherto inadequately dealt with, notably the problem of communi- 
cation ; and with profound conviction he has insisted on the need 
we moderns have of art. No doubt these achievements explain in 
part the prestige his doctrines enjoy. But the felt need, inchoate 
and confused, for a ‘scientific’ aesthetics, the meagreness of experi- 
mental results, and perhaps also the imperial manner Richards has 
of dismissing as mere verbiage theories with which he disagrees 
and of bravely hacking at very difficult intellectual knots rather 
than patiently unravelling them, must also be accounted factors. 
A critical examination of his theories will, however, reveai that 
they often suffer from defects similar to those he has noticed in 
others. Under undoubted excellences one discovers a numler of 
incoherences and confusions which need probing, and this all 
the more urgently on acount of the militant intolerance not only 
of his followers but of Richards himself.* 


I 


Richards holds that the function of art is to produce an organi- 
zation of impulses and attitudes through which the individual 


* London, 1925. The quotation is taken from p. 235 of this work. 

* See, as instance of the claims made for him by his followers, The Week 
End Review for December 24, 1932, p. 182. Not long ago the writer heard 
a Professor in a middle-western university assert with emphasis that 
Richards “had made the greatest contribution to aesthetics since Aristotle”. 

* Principles 3, 274, and note 2. 
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comes into a competence and sanity he could not otherwise ac- 
quire.* His theory no doubt contains important truth. But as one 
reads his account of it one is left with a large number of insistent 
questions for which no answer is found in his pages. Three of these 
difficulties will be here pointed out. 

1. We must first note the abstract manner in which he describes 
the processes of organization and the absence of specific illustra- 
tion which would give the theory reality and precision. Only once 
is an illustration offered. In The Principles® the attempt is made 
to show how the contradictory impulses of pity and terror are 
ordered through tragedy. But this single illustration does not sat- 
isfy the expectations of the reader, for he is led to expect from 
the formidable psychological equipment of the preceding chapters 
something less stale and less rhetorical. One does not object to his 
purple passages on tragedy or even to the profuse use of capi- 
tals with which Richards punctuates the periods of his emotive 
efforts. But one does object to rhetoric offered as illustration of 
actual psychological processes by a psychologist who has made 
the explicit claim that he writes strictly in the scientific spirit, 
and who has subjected rival theories to such pitiless strictures 
because they are not criticism but “inferior poetry. . . . Too much 
sack and too little bread”. What Richards has to show to put his 
own outside the reach of the charges he makes against other the- 
ories is specifically what impulses are engaged, what attitudes 
come into play, in the case of the various arts. If the only specific 
result of the theory is merely to rewrite Aristotle, the tremendous 
effort is hardly worth while. 

It must be noted in fairness to Richards that he is aware of 
his inability to illustrate his theory specifically or even to give a 
satisfactory account of it. The apologies he offers however can- 
not take the place of the needed facts. He warns us that although 
organization is the result of all genuine aesthetic experience, we 
must resist the temptation to analyse it, because these “opposed 
impulses from the resolution of which such experiences spring 
cannot usually be analysed”.’ Elsewhere he has told us that we do 

* Principles, Chapter xi to xv, xxxi to xxxiii; Science and Poetry (New 
York, 1926) Chapters ii to iv; C. K. Ogden, I. A. Richards and James Wood, 


The Foundations of Aesthetics (New York, 1929), Chapter xiv. 
* Principles 244 ff. * See note 3. Principles 250. 
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not know much in specific terms about impulses and attitudes 
because “psychology is not yet far advanced”.* If no account of | 
the process is possible, how does he know about it? May not his _ | 
theory be open to the charges he makes against previous non- | 
scientific aesthetics ? 

2. Another observation must be made about the theory of or- | 
ganization. Descriptive aesthetics has come increasingly to feel 
that there are varieties of aesthetic experience, and that no one 
single theory can adequately account for the different types. Now 
it seems that Richards’ organization refers to the type of experi- 
ence which Nietzsche called Appollonian. When organization is 
accomplished through art, we are told, “ ‘the film of familiarity 
and self solicitude’ which commonly hides nine-tenths of life for 
man seems to be lifted and he feels strangely alive and aware of 
the actuality of existence”.® The result is that contrasting im- 
pulses are balanced, and that we gain in competence and in seren- 
ity. Richards almost uses Nietzsche’s very words. The latter 
writes: 

Contrasts are overcome, the highest sign of power thus manifesting ) 

itself in the conquest of opposites; and achieved without a feeling of : 

tension; violence being no longer necessary, everything submitting and 
obeying, and doing so with good grace.” 

Nietzsche believes, it will be remembered, that there is another 
type of aesthetic experience, called by him Dionysian. This type he 
describes in dithyrambs one blushes to quote. It is an “orgiastic” 
state, characterized by the superabundance of “sensuality, intoxi- 
cation, cruelty”. Dionysian art is the expression of overpowering 
strength, and a “stimulus” to the yea-saying qualities of existence 
from which it springs, terrible and destructive though these be. 
Richards has nothing at all to say about this type of aesthetic 
experience ; yet the burden is clearly on him either to prove that 
the Apollonian experience is the only valid one or to give us an} 
account of the Dionysian. 

*The number of times throughout his works that he uses this excuse 
to account for his failure to clarify some important point or other is 


legion; here only a few can be cited: Principles 50, 86, 80, 94, 95, 112, 
113, 154, 170, 172, 173, 230, 248, 251; Practical Criticism (New York, 1929), 
278, 322. 

* Principles 243. See also 61, 67, 100, III, 132, 235, 240, 283. 

” The Will to Power (Edinburgh, 1910) II 245, 803. See also II 241, 799, 
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3. Richards bases his conviction of the importance of art for 
society not so much on the intrinsic value of the aesthetic experi- 
ence, as on the effects which the organization of impulses of which 
it consists can have on our daily life. Yet his ideas, on scrutiny, 
appear to be more the expression of a hope than the assertion 
of irrefragable fact. “Finer adjustment’, he tells us, “clearer and 
more delicate accommodation or reconciliation of impulses in any 
one field, tends to promote it in others. A step in mathematical 
accomplishment, other things being equal, facilitates the acquisi- 
tion in a new turn in ski-ing.”™* And although he warns us in the 
following sentence that “other things are rarely equal”, the doc- 
trine remains questionable in fact and ambiguous in formulation. 
“There is’, he tells us, “abundant evidence that the removal of con- 
fusion in one sphere of activity tends to be favourable to its re- 
moval elsewhere’’,? but he fails to tell us where such abundant 
evidence is to be found. There are sound theoretical reasons to suse 
pect that success in a particular specialized field of activity does 
not necessarily carry over in such way as the illustration from 
mathematics seems to imply, for specialized activity involves the 
development of a definite technique applicable only in its own field 
or in fields similar to it. It is this technique and not a formal 
general aptitude which is developed. What indeed does it mean 
to speak of a formal or general aptitude? In any case, the matter 
is one of fact about which psychologists are still undecided, and 
which would take more than the mere mention of available evi- 
dence to establish. Richards circumvents the difficulty of adduc- 
ing positive evidence either of an experimental or of a theoretical 
kind, by putting the burder of proof on the negative. “But what 
would have to be shown before the principle is invalidated is that, 
granted equal specialization, the successful specialist is not better 
fitted for life in general than his unsuccessful confrére.”** One 
wonders what “better fitted for life” means. Again, how can equal 
or relative degrees of specialization be determined? In any case, 
the number of highly trained specialists who are duffers out of 
their fields, who outside of their offices or laboratories bungle and 
err, is too large and too notorious to bear repetition. The inability 

" Principles 234. 


* Principles 235. Also Practical Criticism 276. 
Principles 235. 
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of scientists to think vexing political or religious issues clearly 
through, even when the facts are not lacking, is a type of case in 
point; and certainly artists have not gained in “the mastery of 
life” because of their supreme achievements in the field of art. 
Though there have been great artists who by commonly accepted 
standards lived successfully, there have been too many on the 
opposite side, great artists too, who under no reasonable standards 
could be said to have achieved “mastery of life”. For every Flau- 
bert there has been a Shelley. This shows, at least, that as far 
as our evidence goes no correlation between the aesthetic activity 
and what is loosely called life can be established. All we can say, 
if we are speaking of things as they are and not of things as we 
like them to be, is that we have no adequate grounds for positive 
opinion on either side. 
II 

In one of the first chapters in The Principles Richards makes 
an important distinction between the critical and the technical 
parts of the aesthetic judgment. The critical refers to the value 
of the aesthetic experience, the technical to the means through 
which that experience comes about.’* Now one of the most irre- 
ducible confusions in his doctrine results from the fact that 
through his extreme intolerance of any other approach to aesthetics 
than the psychological there is no place in his system for techni- 
cal analysis of an objective kind. But without objective technical 
analysis it is difficult to imagine what answer can be given to the 
question why good art should be preferred to bad. The different 
degrees of organization produced by good and mediocre poetry 
respectively presume objective distinctions between the two poems 
in question. Otherwise we should have to maintain that any ob- 
jective means may produce a satisfactory subjective condition of 
organization. And this in turn would be tantamount to maintain- 
ing that the distinction commonly made between good and bad art, 
technically speaking, is of no critical importance whatsoever. In 
some places this seems to be the only possible construction which 
the reader can put on Richards’ speculations. But this construction 
cannot of course be consistent with other aspects of his theory. 
For he maintains that there is a difference in technical quality 


* Principles 2, 23. Practical Criticism, Part III, Chap. viii. 
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between different art-objects, and has much to say about the del- 
eterious effects of mediocre or bad art on society.” 

Yet Richards’ psychological method precludes any reference 
whatsoever to the object. For the object we are asked to substi- 
tute psychophysiological processes, thoroughly reducing it there- 
by to subjective phenomena. We are thus confronted with a radical 
contradiction. On the one hand the distinction between the tech- 
nical and the critical parts of aesthetic theory necessarily implies 
an object, capable of giving rise to the subjective phenomenon 
of organization, with which the critic is concerned, and on the 
other the object is destroyed by the psychological method insisted 
on and one is left with no objective point d’appui for a critical 
judgment. 

The radical nature of the defect reveals itself in its full com- 
plexity when one notices the ruthless ease with which he discards 
objective categories currently employed in “technical” description 
as altogether useless and meaningless—categories which he is 
forced later to reintroduce surreptitiously into the system. 

Richards maintains that we have no use for 

such terms as ‘construction’, ‘form’, ‘balance’, ‘composition’, ‘design’, 

‘unity’, ‘expression’, for all the arts; as ‘depth’, ‘movement’, ‘texture’, 

‘solidity’, in the criticism of painting; as ‘rhythm’, ‘stress’, ‘plot’, ‘charac- 

ter’, in literary criticism; as ‘harmony’, ‘atmosphere’, ‘development’, in 

music.” 
This “verbal apparatus” with the aid of which we have always 
endeavored to describe the art-object will be found on examination 
to come “between us and the things with which we are really deal- 
ing”..7 These terms are invalid because they are based upon an 
assumption of objectivity which is utterly fallacious. We currently 
use them as if they stood for qualities existing outside the mind, 
whereas all there is outside is “an assemblage of pigments” in 
the case of painting: and, in the case of poetry, it is difficult to 
discover “what thing other than print and paper is there for these 
alleged qualities to belong to”’.“* Thus we get accustomed to saying 
that a thing is beautiful when all we should say is that it is causing 
in us an experience which is valuable in certain ways. This is the 


* Principles 202 ff., 230 ff. * Ibid. 21. 
" Ibid. 22. * Ibid. 21. 
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fallacy of “ ‘projecting’ the effect and making it a quality of its 
cause”’.’® 

One wonders what makes Richards stop with paper and print 
and pigments, what forbids him from carrying his excursus one 
step farther and maintaining that the paper and print and pigments 
also are really within the mind. This half-way logic leads one to 
believe that the real reason for discarding these objective cate- 
gories of description has a deeper source than the “fallacy of 
‘projecting’ the effect”. Indeed the objectification with which Rich- 
ards takes issue assumes the character of a fallacy only when con- 
sidered from the view-point of the psychological method which 
he advocates. Under it beauty becomes a meaningless term. For 
the aesthetic judgment of beautiful we must substitute a correct 
psychological analysis of the aesthetic experience. If we wish to 
speak of an art-object, we must not forget that we are not con- 
fronted with form, color, deep space in a two-dimensional can- 
vas; all we really have are stimuli and muscle-movements which 
give us the illusion of a house, meadows, sky in the picture we are 
looking at. In Richards’ own words: 

It remains conceivable, that a work of art should have some one quality 
in virtue of which we recognize it as such though there are very strong 
general reasons against the assumption. It is plain that a description of 
what happens when we feel an aesthetic emotion (if ever we do) would 
fall into two halves. There must be a long psychological story about the 
organization of our impulses and instincts and of the special momentary 
setting of them due to our environment and of our immediate past his- 
tory on the one hand. On the other a physico-physiological account of 
the work of art as a stimulus, describing also its immediate sensory 
effects, and the impulses which these bring into play.” 

Nothing at all remains or can remain of the object when the 
method has been applied with any thoroughness. All the objective 
features of the work of art become physico-physiological stimuli. 
Rhythm becomes ‘expectancy’, which in turn becomes “a thing 
which must be thought of as a very complex tide of neural set- 
tings, lowering the threshold for some kinds of stimuli and rais- 
ing it for others”.2* Metre likewise becomes “increased expectancy” 
—relatively to nonmetrical language—of a narrow, definite and 
unconscious kind.®? In painting, again, depth, volume, and solid- 


Ibid. 21. Foundations 63. 
™ Principles 135. * Ibid. 139. 
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ity, must be thought of as produced by “relicts of eye movements, 
kinesthetic images of the convergence of the eyes and accom- 
modation of the lenses according to the distance of the object con- 
templated”’.** Similar instances of the reduction of objective phe- 
nomena to subjective terms could be cited in the case of sculp- 
ture and music.** But all these phenomena, interesting no doubt in 
themselves, can throw no light on the character of the experience 
and the fact that in some cases kinesthetic movements of the eyes 
lead us to say—as we often do say, and, as I shall presently show, 
Richards demands that the critic be in a position to say—that, as 
art, we know one particular specimen is more competently exe- 
cuted than the other, that Matisse draws better than Juan Gris, 
Pascin paints better than Grant Wood. Though the aesthetic ex- 
perience then may be sufficiently accounted for in terms of im- 
pulses, instincts, and sensory effects, somehow or other the work 
of art has vanished, has become mythical. Of what use then 
technical analysis? Of what use the work of art? 

Yet the objective categories which are merely fallacious “pro- 
jections” of the mind cannot be so easily dispensed with. They 
—or synonymous terms—are the only ones we have for referring 
to those objects outside of the mind which are one of the sources, 
at least, of the stimuli which give rise to the experience. In other 
words Richards is forced to take notice of the technical “ways and 
means by which our experiences arise and are brought about”’,?® 
unless he is to maintain that the mind manufactures them out of 
its own impenetrable depths. And for this reason he is forced to 
bring back, disguised under new names, or, in a large number of 
instances, lumped together under the heading of “formal elements”, 
the categories which earlier he so unceremoniously disqualified. 
He has to reintroduce such terms as rhythm, metre, pitch, timbre, 
and movement in verse; and in painting texture, volume, struc- 
ture, picture-space, weight, tensions, color-harmony, plastic 
rhythm ; and a host of similar categories are reintroduced in sculp- 
ture and in music.** But though they are pressed into service by 

* Ibid. 150. * Ibid. Chapters viii, ix, x. 

* Ibid. 23. 

* Practical Criticism, especially Part III, Chapter iv; Principles, Chaps. 


xvii to xx, especially 139-145, 149-159, 165-167, 171-173; see also 212, 222, 
224. 
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him, they have no business whatsoever within the scope of his 
theory. 

The issue however involves more than the matter of a hopeless 
logical contradiction ; it involves the legitimacy of turning aesthet- 
ics into psychophysiology. When we are concerned with the tech- 
nical aspect of art we are concerned with the validity or adequacy, 
the goodness or badness in Richards’ terms, of a work of art. We 
do not wish to know whether it produces in us a certain kind of 
organization but whether the means used by the artist are ade- 
quate, better than those someone else used, or not as adequate as 
those he could have used. We are interested in the work of art 
objectively, and no subjectivistic epistemology or psychological an- 
alysis can tell us that our interest is not a legitimate one. It seems 
as if a psychological approach to criticism leads not only to neg- 
lect of the technical side of aesthetics, but also to the denial of 
its claim to our interest. Nor may any one plead that his interest 
is in criticism, for that misses the point of this observation, name- 
ly that the valid distinction between the technical and the critical 
does not free the critic from the burden of grounding his specula- 
tions in a thorough consideration of the complete aesthetic phe- 
nomenon. To maintain that the critic is concern * with value alone 
would be like maintaining that the practical engineer need not 
know theory. Richards, it must be noted, in spite of the hopeless 
confusion into which his method throws-him, does not defend so 
sophomoric a position. Chapters Sixteen to Twenty of the Prin- 
ciples show this. Here we see that he is conscious of the fact that 
aesthetic criticism presumes a technical evaluation of the art-ob- 
ject. And yet psychology does not provide either the categories, or 
the criterion, or the method, involved in that evaluation.” 


III 
Another one of the difficulties into which Richards is led by 
his psychological method appears when we turn our attention to 
the problem of the standard. The critic must be able to judge the 


* See also his constant use of objective categories of description in Prac- 
tical Criticism, Chapter viii, and note how in Chapter iv (227) of the 
same book he is forced to redefine rhythm in objective terms, in a foot- 
note, because the psychophysical terms in which he had previously de- 
—= it in the Principles are of no use at all when he wishes to discuss poetic 
orm. 
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relative value of the different organizations which various aesthetic 
experiences are capable of producing.* But in order to do so he 
must be in possession of an objective standard or criterion of the 
worth of an experience.” We must inquire whether Richards’ 
system can offer such a criterion. 

The value of the organization is determined by the object in 
spite of the fact that his method, as we saw above, does not permit 
of commerce with it. Now there are two reasons why one may 
say that art is bad: Art fails either technically, as an instrument 
of communication or, from the critical standpoint, because the ex- 
perience communicated is worthless.* Can we tell objectively 
whether the means of communication are at fault? We must note, 
first, that success in communication is partly determined by a num- 
ber of subjective factors. For instance various levels of aesthetic 
response must be recognized. This means that various judgments 
of a work of art are always possible. Again, in artistic creation 
subjective factors enter, such as the artist’s ‘normality’ and, in 
the experience of art, the normality of the spectator. We must also 
consider the divergence of possible readings—a possibility of di- 
vergence which exists not only in poetry but in all the arts.** 
All these are of . urse factors which increase considerably the 
difficulty of discovering the objective standard. 

Richards attempts to resolve the difficulty through the appeal 
toa “competent reader” 01 spectator, who decides when the means 
of communication employed by the artist are capable of produc- 
ing a valuable organization on the normal beholder.*? 

The objections to an appeal to a competent reader are of course 
obvious. The objectivity thus gained is specious and the problem 
has merely been pushed one step back, not at all resolved. For 
how is a competent reader defined? The discrepancies in the judg- 
ments of competent readers are too notorious to need mention. 
And how do we determine their normality, their objectivity and 
the impartiality guiding their judgment? Shall we succeed more 

* Ibid. 60, also 7, 32, 203, 231. 

* Ibid. Chaps. xvi and xxx, especially 114 and 224. 

* Ibid. 199. 

" Ibid. Chapters xxiv, xxvi, xxvii. 

“ References to the competent reader or his various aliases are numerous 


throughout both The Principles and Practical Criticism. Here only a few 
are cited from the former: 10, 97, 156, 166, 178, 192, 224, and 252. 
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readily if we attempt to determine the worth of the experience 
communicated? Richards suggests a method for this determina- 
tion only in the case of poetry, nor is it clear how we could apply 
it to the other arts.** But even in poetry it applies only to those 
cases in which the vehicle is not “sufficiently adequate and the 
critic sufficiently representative and careful for the response to 
be a good index of the value of the poem”; in other words it 
ignores the issue at the very start. But this is not the only diffi- 
culty. Let us proceed. We must first define the poem carefully 
to make sure we are speaking of the same object. What then do 
we mean when we speak of a poem? We may mean four things, 
he finds: 
We may be talking about the artist’s experience, such of it as is relevant, 
or about the experience of a qualified reader who made no mistakes, or 
about an ideal and perfect readér’s possible experience, or about our own 
actual experience.” 
But, since we cannot take any single experience to be the poem, 
we must take a class of experiences, occasioned by the particular 
poem under judgment, “which do not differ within certain lim- 
its’”** from the artist’s experience. The latter is considered as stan- 
dard. The rest follows quite easily. In his own words: 
Anyone whose experience approximates in this degree to the standard 
experience will be able to judge the poem, and his remarks about it will 
be about some experience which is included in the class. Thus we have 


what we want, a sense, namely, in which the critic can be said to have not 
read the poem, or to have misread it.” 


The objections to this solution are both of a logical and’of a 
practical nature. The standard experience by which he is judging 
the readers’ experiences—that is, the artist’s experience—cannot be 
recovered, even by himself (speaking generally), except through 
the poem ; and Richards has already admitted that this experience 
cannot be recovered by anyone else, “since nobody but the ar- 
tist has that experience”.** In other words, he is simply begging 
the question of an objective criterion, by bringing in one which 
cannot be defined or had for inspection. Without the standard 
we cannot know how the class of experiences which define the 

* Principles Chap. xxx. ™ Ibid. 225. 


* Ibid. 225. ™ Ibid. 226. 
Ibid. 227. Ibid. 226. 
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poem differ among themselves. Our judgment remains therefore 
entirely subjective. Also, there always remains the purely practi- 
cal yet insurmountable difficulty of obtaining a class of experi- 
ences by which to define the poem. How, otherwise than by count- 
ing heads, can such a collection of documents be obtained? But 
counting heads obviously will not do. 

We are left in a quandary. We have a theory of the function of 
art in society, which demands that we be able to determine values 
objectively. This demand is fundamental. And yet the theory 
fails to offer us any criterion through which alone we could claim 
objectivity for our judgments. 

Aware of this failure, Richards seems to have repudiated in 
Practical Criticism, virtually if not explicitly, his previous posi- 
tion and doctrines. He does this by redefining the function of 
criticism. The critic has become a grade-teacher now, and his 
most important task is to improve communication. How he is 
sure his judgment is correct we are not definitely told. But we 
are told that only after such improvement is he to concern himself 
with judging the value of the experience. The problem of finding 
an objective criterion of value is given up. “Value”, he tells us, 
“cannot be demonstrated except through the communication of 
what is valuable”.** 

IV 

Underlying the whole structure of Richards’ critical theory lies 
his misconception about the nature of value and our ability to 
derive it from a psychological description, which vitiates all his 
conclusions. “Critical remarks”, he says, “are a branch of psycho- 
logical remarks”’ and no special ethical or metaphysical ideas need 
be introduced to explain value”.*° Were it possible successfully 
to demonstrate this proposition the result would of course be of 
the greatest significance, for it would enable science to annex 
ethics, and ideals of conduct could be determined to the third 
decimal place in the laboratory. 

Value, we are told, consists in the satisfaction by the individual 
of the broadest and most important system of positive appetencies. 
And we are further told that the conduct of life is throughout 
an attempt to organize impulses so that success is obtained for 


* Practical Criticism 11. “ Principles 23 and Chap. vii. 
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the greater number or mass of them, for the most important and 
the weightiest set.** “That organization which is the least wasteful 
of human possibilities . . . is the best.’’*? 

No quarrel is here intended with his results; the criticism is 
directed against the logic underlying the means by which these 
results are thought to be arrived at. We may disregard of course 
the use of question-begging terms like wasteful, important, and 
weightiest, and attend directly to a more serious matter. Has 
Richards extracted value from a psychological description, or has 
he injected it from without? In what sense is his value-theory 
psychological? Is there anything upon the face of the described 
situation which tells him that a wider organization or even a wider 
satisfaction is more valuable than a narrower one? Psychology has 
shown him that there are systems of impulses in conflict; it may 
have shown him also that some of these go under in the Darwinian 
struggle of daily life and are never satisfied. But it has not at all 
shown him that one type of satisfaction is better than another 
unless an a priori valuation has been injected which deems a wider 
organization better than a narrower. Richards, along with most 
reflective men today happens to have a naturalistic and humanistic 
attitude towards life. But he does not derive it from science, as he 
thinks,** though in an entirely different sense it might have been 
science indeed that led him indirectly to accept such an attitude 
by making it impossible for him to retain a supernatural conception 
of the world and the values to which that conception was attached. 

The upshot of this rather elementary consideration is twofold. 
Firstly, the necessary connection between a valuation and its 
psychological ground has not been shown. And secondly, the eth- 
ical aspect of that valuation has not been obliterated, as Richards 
claims it has. A prudential judgment remains—for all the appara- 
tus of psychology brought out to save it from the stigma—just 
as ethical in character as it ever was. Neither more nor less. The 
connection is a preference, for which psychology gives no warrant, 
for psychology describes, if indeed it does, the impulses and how 

“ Tbid. 46. “Ibid. 52. 

* Principles, passim, especially 47, 51, and Science and Poetry 42, wherein 
he tells us: “The more [a man] lives and the less he thwarts himself the 


better. That briefly is our answer as psychologists, as outside observers 
abstractly describing the state of affairs.” (Italics not in the text.) 
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they behave.** The criterion of value is the will which chooses 
among impulses. Some wills choose a narrow satisfaction; other 
wills prefer a broad one. Being a modern, and not inclined to ascet- 
icism, Richards happens to prefer the latter. But the reason for 
the choice of either—erroneous and foolish as it may seem to the 
other—depends not on the description of impulses but on standards 
of preference and excellence which description of impulses can- 
not account for, and which are logically, and very often tempor- 
ally, prior to the choice made. 


ELIseo VIvAs 
Tue UNIveERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


“Richards himself does not ignore this: He tells us (Science and Poetry 
63): Science “can only tell us how so and so behaves. And it does not 
attempt to do more than this. Nor, indeed, can more than this be done.” 
Yet see the preceding note. 
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SELF-WARRANT, THE CRITERION OF FACT 


T is not usual to find, in the indexes of philosophical works, 
many entries under the word ‘fact’; indeed, the very word 

may be absent. It would be natural, but unsafe, to infer from this 
that facts are such simple and recognized things that they demand 
no special attention, and may be had for the asking. This, from 
one point of view, may be the case, since most persons suppose 
themselves to be in possession of facts, of one kind or another, 
which they can produce on demand. Yet on other occasions we 
find that the ‘real facts’ are almost the last things we can get hold 
of, if indeed we get hold of them at all, and that an appeal to face 
the facts is usually the prelude to dispute as to what the facts 
are and where they can be found. Surely there is something here 
which, if not paradoxical, at least deserves some scrutiny. 

What, in brief, is the mark of a fact, by which we recognize 
it as such, or in the absence of which we reject the claimant? 
This question has been answered in a good many ways. The sim- 
plest is to say, with Stebbing,’ “A fact is anything that is the 
case. Facts simply are”. But this view is surely not borne out by 
experience, in which we are often confronted by items which ap- 
pear to exist, but which are not at once accepted as facts, and by 
situations where, in the welter of conflicting claims, facts simply 
are not. Another answer is suggested by William James’ oracular 
pronouncement.” “Facts are the bounds of human knowledge, set 
for it, not by it.” If this be taken to mean that facts are never 
produced by knowledge, and are never incitements to knowledge, 
it too must be regarded as in conflict with ordinary experience, 
which is ready enough to admit that the real significance of an 
accepted fact may be highly problematic. We need, then, something 
more adequate than these short and simple answers, and may 
proceed to examine some refinements of them. 

The first may be restated in such terms as those employed by 
W. T. Stace :* “Factual existence is the existence of whatever is, 
has been, or will be actually perceived by any mind at any time 
or place.” But such a general statement at once leads us to ask how 
we can be sure what “any” mind has perceived, and whether we do 

*L. S. Stebbing, A Modern Introduction to Logic 36. 


? The Will to Believe 271. 
* The Theory of Knowledge and Existence (1932) 159. 
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not accept as facts matters which have been perceived by trained 
and expert minds under special conditions, but which the ordinary 
mind certainly does not, and perhaps cannot, perceive. Moreover, 
the process of perception is a complex one, and its results are 
hardly all to be accepted at their face-value, or as manifesting any 
quality which forces us to accept them as all equally factual. Er- 
roneous or incomplete perceptions are certainly no rarities in or- 
dinary experience. 

The second answer may be refined into a statement that the es- 
sence of fact is to be coercive.* Here, I think, the ordinary person 
would be more disposed to agree, but again not without qualifica- 
tion. The notion of coercion is not one which can be applied in- 
discriminately, for it is found in experience to be manifested in 
different ways. The facts concerning the Mohammedan fast of 
Ramazan have one sort of coercion for a Western scholar who 
is trying to describe them as accurately as possible, and quite 
another for a devout Moslem who is putting them into practice 
in his own life. Experience is full of facts which are acknowledged 
so far as they go, but which go nowhere so far as the ordinary 
person is concerned ; they may ultimately be coercive in ways which 
he does not immediately feel or conceive, but this delayed coercion 
is certainly not what leads him to the acknowledgement of them 
as facts here and now. 

The most frequent criterion of fact which emerges from all this 
dispute is, I suppose, the notion of ‘self-evidence’. It is strange, 
however, that this notion, which ought presumably to be especially 
easy to illustrate, proves very difficult to exemplify in the particu- 
lar case. The statement that something or other is self-evident, 
instead of being immediately acceptable, is often only the prelude 
to vigorous disagreement; or else it has to be qualified by some 
such caveat as ‘to all intelligent persons’, and its virtue promptly 
leaves it. It would almost seem, in practice, as if self-evidence 
were precisely what is not evident at first sight. No doubt it is this 
state of affairs which led Bertrand Russell to his doctrine of 
degrees of self-evidence—surely one of the strangest shifts to 
which a philosopher has ever been driven. A quality which varies 
from “the very highest degree down to a bare inclination in favor 

“Frederick Barry, The Scientific Habit of Thought (1927) 92. Cf. Stace’s 


Phrase, “the hardness and unyielding character which is attributed to fact”, 
Op. cit. 46. 
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of the belief’ is hardly what is meant by self-evidence in the or- 
dinary use of the term, and surely does not provide a criterion 
for immediately identifying fact. 

We may conclude, then, that neither being perceived, nor being 
coercive, nor being self-evident, can be accepted as the inevitable 
mark of fact. Yet all these traits do in some measure enter into 
the ordinary notion of fact; and it will now be helpful to consider 
what that notion is. Any item of experience that is regarded as a 
fact is, in the first place, external; we do not make it, but find it. 
In the second place, it is accessible; anyone else would find it if 
he looked for it. In the third place, it is unalterable; anyone else 
(at least anyone in his right mind) would accept it as a fact. As 
external, it is perceived; as accessible and unalterable, it exercises 
a coercive effect on our minds ; and to that extent, as I have agreed, 
these two notions have their place, though a subordinate one, in 
the total idea. 

If self-evidence is not quite the word for this idea, can we finda 
better one? I think that we can; and the word I propose is ‘self- 
warrant’. It is so simple and natural a formation that it must, 
I should think, already have occurred to someone. Yet it is not 
in the dictionaries, and I have nowhere encountered it in my read- 
ing; the nearest parallel that I have found is ‘self-certified’, as 
used by Laird.* This latter term, however, suffers from the same 
disadvantages as ‘self-evident’; that is, it is too positive to cover 
the variations that beset the idea of fact when we come to apply it. 

For experience, as it progresses, shows us that we make mis- 
takes, supposing that to be substantiated which is really not so; 
that past facts are no longer accessible in the sense that present 
ones are; and that we are conscious of the existence of inner fact, 
which need not receive, and perhaps cannot get, outward verifica- 
tion, but which none the less sets up its own claim to be considered 
valid. Fact, as such, is still not questioned; but it is presumably 
only to the very young child that all experiences, if had at all, 
are facts, and only in his case that we can say, ‘Facts simply are’. 
The growing mind is compelled to draw the distinction between 
fact and not-fact, calling the latter opinion, appearance, illusion, 
and so on; but it is also compelled to realize that facts themselves 
are not uniform, that they differ in their origins, in their com- 


* The Problems of Philosophy 214-215. 
* Knowledge, Belief, and Opinion (1930) 18, 93. 
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plexity, in their importance. It would seem that any common ele- 
ment to be detected in this diversity must be designated by some 
term flexible enough to cover it adequately, not by one whose sup- 
posed solidits (as with self-evidence) is belied by experience. 
Our next task is to show that self-warrant is such a term. 

It would no doubt be consoling if all facts could be shown to 
come into our experience from a single source ; but that is hardly 
the case. Even the ‘immediate’ facts of perception, and still more 
the body of accepted and potentially accessible fact which is the 
ground of our ordinary action and in a more refined form of our 
exacter thinking, prove on examination to be much more construc- 
tions than anything immediately and painlessly given. Discovery 
(though some thinkers would have it otherwise) is impossible 
without a discoverer, and nothing is truly given unless it is taken.’ 
But the taking is influenced in all sorts of ways, some of them 
deriving from the distant past, others from the immediate peculi- 
arities of the environment ; some of them in process of slow modi- 
fication, others abruptly altered by new discoveries. The simple, 
self-evident, unalterable facts waiting to be effortlessly found are 
not, when one comes to look for them, the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of any intellectual landscape, and are certainly too few to be 
accounted facts par excellence. 

As for the complexity of facts, we find its degrees exceedingly 
numerous. A fact may be a general statement about some aspect 
of the behavior of natural objects, or it may be any specific case 
of such behavior ; it may be a large historical movement, or it may 
be any of the single events that go to make up such a movement ; 
it may be a piece of information about a place which we have 
never visited, and may never visit. We can easily supply examples 
of all these classes which would readily be accepted as facts, and 
which yet differ enormously in bulk and in comprehensiveness ; 
so that it is not size or complexity, whether at once perceived or 
later found by analysis, which determines our acceptance of fact. 
But self-warrant, since it has no necessary connection with either 
size or complexity, is obviously flexible enough to take care of 
such diversities. 

Lastly, we must consider the often startling suddenness with 
_ "The futility of the search for an ultimate ‘given’ is convincingly shown 


in E. A. Singer’s “Sensation and the Datum of Science”, reprinted in 
Mind as Behavior 157-184. 
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which facts can change their status. A fact which has stood as 
such may be absorbed into a general notion and lose all its in- 
dividuality ; it may have its nature profoundly altered by the ac- 
ceptance of some other fact; or it may be fact for some, but no- 

i thing of the sort for others. If all facts were equally self-evident, 
Fp or equally coercive, how would such disparity arise? Yet that it 
wet, | does arise is a matter of the commonest observation. Again, we 
see that agreement as to fact depends largely on the presence of 


wiatiaian simple and objective relations; it is much easier to identify and 
— Pon, measure a piece of land than it is to agree as to its present or future | 
4 p | sales-value, though it is a fact that it must have such a value. | 
fem Hence we must conclude that self-warrant has entire validity | 
an for each case which exhibits it, but that such validity is unimpaired 
ae only so long as it is unquestioned. 
me A fact, then, is in the first instance anything of which we can | 
my say that we do not see why it should be otherwise, and each sepa- 


rate fact, regardless of origin, size, or complexity, stands on the 
same footing. It is evidently possible for a single mind to hold 
several incompatible supposed facts, provided they are not brought 
too close together, and for the supposed facts of one group of 
minds not to be the facts of another—a state of affairs which 
neither the coercive nor the self-evident view appears adequate 
to explain. Sooner or later, however, incompatibility is bound to 
appear, and we are forced to ask, first, Can it be otherwise? and 
next, Is it otherwise? The first question can often be evaded or 
left in suspense, without bringing the issue to a head; but when 
it is once so brought, the supposed fact must make good its claim. 
The reasons which may incite to this questioning are various. 
A supposed fact may, upon scrutiny, prove to be vague or in-  j} 
definite, needing further examination to determine its real nature; 
it may prove to have no substantial basis; or it may be inconsistent 
with other accepted facts, and hence not to be retained as it stands. 
The following out of these processes of examination, in more or | 
less coherent ways, is bound to result in much correction of first 
impressions, in much revision of previous attitudes; but all must | 
be carried out against a background of at least provisionally ac- 
cepted fact. Complete simultaneous doubt is no more possible for 
a finite being than is omniscience. Again, an accepted fact may 
seem to be isolated, without definite meaning in itself, and need- 
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ing to be brought into connection with other facts if such a mean- 
ing is to be elicited. Here, too, the thoroughness with which such 
connections are sought will vary with the individual case. 

Any supposed fact, then, may be made the basis of an assertion ; 
but if the assertion is to satisfy others, or even the maker of it 
if he is in a critical mood, it must be supported. It is indeed pos- 
sible that a self-warranted fact should be accepted by a group in 
which presuppositions and expectations are uniform; but this, 
while it accounts for the acceptance of certain facts in certain 
environments, by no means represents a universally prevailing con- 
dition. The normal passage, in the growth of experience, is from 
a world of itemized self-warranted but partly incompatible facts 
to a world in which the warrant of any item is found to be more 
or less dependent on that of other items, and therefore in need 
of establishment. The employment of the various sorts of evi- 
dence to bring about this result is a matter which we need not 
here discuss. 

We may accordingly say that any assertion of supposed fact is 
accepted as more or less probable according as it is given stronger 
or weaker support; that such an assertion is accepted as true if it 
conforms to previously accepted fact; and that self-warrant 
generates certainty, but only for the individual accepting it. For, 
as Singer reminds us,® “exactly that inaccessibility to more than 
one point of view which is supposed to shield immediate certainty 
from the danger of contradiction also robs it of the chance of 
confirmation”. The assertion, once made, must take its chances 
of securing such confirmation; and the long and controversial 
history of the problem of truth shows how numerous and how per- 
plexing those chances are. The simple appeal to facts usually settles 
nothing, because it is seldom that immediate agreement as to what 
the facts are can be secured ; and even if it is secured, it is usually 
followed by inquiry as to what the facts mean, what we think of 
them, what should be done about them—questions which are cer- 
tainly not to be answered by mere contemplation. 

From all this we may conclude that no fact is absolutely certain 
when once it is submitted to verification, and that ‘factuality’ is 
really an ideal. We know what facts ought to be, but the facts we 
actually encounter conform to this ideal in varying degrees, and 


* Mind as Behavior 195. 
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their status may alter for better or for worse with the progress 
of knowledge. If it be asked whether this view implies that a logi- 
cal element enters into all perception of fact, I answer that it 
does, and that this is a necessary consequence of abandoning the 
notion that immediately given facts are possible in any mature 
experience. Facts may be more or less completely known, but they 
cannot be effectively communicated or acted on until knowledge 
has intervened. By knowledge, with John Grote,® “I mean thought 
which has some guarantee or warrant (beyond anything which is 
contained in the simple thought itself) showing that it is not 
caprice or chimera”. Yet it facts require to be understood, it is 
equally true that adequate knowledge requires continual contact 
with facts, and cannot proceed far on its own responsibility. 

Thus the paradox we began by noting—the ease with which we 
speak of and appeal to facts, and the difficulty we often have in 
finding them—is sufficiently accounted for by the recognition that 
factuality is an ideal, not a ready-made product.’® The notion of 
self-warrant as the designation of this ideal incorporates at least 
two of the usually accepted marks of fact, in that it is independent, 
since we do not altogether create it, and unalterable, so long as it is 
felt. On the other hand, it purchases accessibility only at the cost 
of possible questioning, a consideration which accounts for the 
fluctuating status of individual facts as contrasted with the stable 
ideal. Moreover, it includes the aspect of possibility, which, as an 
essential part of that ideal, provides a basis for the transforma- 
tion of grounded assertions into true propositions. 

I do not pretend that the mere introduction of a new term suffices 
to put an end to the perplexities that gather around the idea of 
fact; but I think that the term here suggested has advantages of 
flexibility which enable it to do better justice to those perplexities 
than can such a term as ‘self-evident’. It is for actual use to deter- 
mine whether this claim is warranted; but it is in the belief that 
it is that I here present it. 

CHARLES E, WHITMORE 

Hincuam CEnTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


*Exploratio Philosophica II 152. It will be noted that this passage con- 
tains the notion of self-warrant as it were in solution; what has no warrant 
beyond itself is obviously self-warranted, if warranted at all. 

*® This recognition is one of the chief points of agreement among the con- 
tributors to the University of California Studies in the Nature of Facts 


(1932). 
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DISCUSSION 


ON EMILE MEYERSON’S THEORY OF IDENTITY 
AND THE IRRATIONAL 


HE purpose of this paper is to examine critically two fundamental 

concepts, identity and the irrational, with respect to their logical 
role and metaphysical status in Emile Meyerson’s philosophy. For 
identity is not only a significant Hauptmotif in the history and philo- 
sophy of science, as Meyerson’s overwhelming erudition has profusely 
shown in all of his informative works, but it is also and more generally 
a fundamental feature of all rational discourse and of whatever such 
discourse can reveal concerning the world. And the irrational has come 
to play an increasing part in metaphysical speculation ever since the 
sceptical doubts of man’s practical nature found expression in critical 
philosophies that limited the scope and power of discourse to discern 
and control the actual structure and course of events in nature. Greek 
and Scholastic thought, in so far as it followed the Platonic-Aristo- 
telian tradition of assigning logical, aesthetic and metaphysical priority 
to the simple and coherent forms of Identity, relegated the irrational 
to the realm of non-being, the locus of the non-essential and unim- 
portant. In modern philosophy the domain of the incoherent and 
vaguely apprehended has issued in romantic philosophies of the un- 
conscious, blind will, sheer force and mere feeling, as M. R. Cohen has 
so poignantly indicated in his uncompromising attacks on the “modern 
insurgence against reason”. We shall see to what extent Meyerson’s 
views are also guilty of a spurious insertion of the irrational into both 
science and its diverse subject-matter. 

Let us first inquire into what Meyerson means by Identity. To do 
this it will be best to state first what the general or principal meanings 
of identity are, so that we may the more easily recognize them in 
Meyerson’s theory and examine them with regard to internal consist- 
ency. We analyse identity first because the irrational is defined by 
Meyerson as that which always escapes identification. 


I 


Let us define substantial identity or the individuality of any thing, 
place, event, person or subject, as that of which all diversity or differ- 
ences are predicable but which neither affirms nor denies diversity in 
itself. This definition admits both the primary substances (ovoim) of 
Aristotle and the Substance of Spinoza depending on whether we wish 
to develop a pluralistic or monistic metaphysics. Now Meyerson avows 
no interest in this latter issue on the ground that he is only an epistemo- 
logist. But we shall find his epistemological schema of identification 
assuming both types of metaphysic. The pluralistic assumption of an 
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objective and ineradicable diversity of things is made by Meyerson in 
his criticism of legalism or the positivistic interpretation of science, 
which claims to exhaust the content or significance of scientific laws by 
reference to phenomena or relations and operations which describe, 
predict and control phenomena. Meyerson’s causalism, on the contrary, 
imputes to scientific concepts and laws an ontological reference. This 
“stipulation of identity to things in time”, which he posits as the “plaus- 
ible” and inevitable procedure of thought or “causal explanation”, 
presupposes (1) the diversity of things outside thought, (2) the pure 
identity of thought itself, and (3) the capacity of the latter to 
absorb the former, by eliminating all change and striving towards 
complete substantial identity. This striving of causalism must fail, 
however, as Meyerson shows in a rather dramatic culminating para- 
dox' because of the ineradicable appearance of the irrational in 
every attempt of the mind to impose its a priori forms of identity upon 
the inherent and resistant diversity of the real. Thought is as im- 
potent in Meyerson’s philosophy as it is in Bergson’s and Bradley's 
whenever it wishes to deal with substantial identity, the product of 
the ineffable fusion of form and matter. Now so long as the material 
and formal senses of identity are thus fused and confused there is no 
escape from the paradoxical irrationalism of the absolutism of pure 
identity. Hence it is incumbent upon us if we wish to restore rational- 
ity to scientific method, to distinguish carefully the material from the 
formal senses of identity even though we know that they are both 
abstractions from substantial identity, for only then can we know pre-- 
cisely in what way each enters into the actual ce titution of the world. 

Material identity is the sheer togetherness ot whatever is immedi- 
ately apprehended. Obviously this is all that Meyerson means to con- | 
vey by the ontological reference of scientific concepts. Yet this sort | 
of identity shows diversity in its formal structure, as G. E. Moore's 
definition of material identity reveals: “Material identity is the con- 
tinuous existence of conceptually identical particulars, which have at 
different times the same relation to different particulars.”? 

Conceptual or formal identity, which is involved in the definition 
of material identity, is an invariant relationship of co-implication ab- 
stracted from an individual or substantial whole. Now just as material 
identity admits diversity in its formal structure, so formal identity 
admits diversity whether it be qualitative or merely numerical differ- 
ence. 

We may now proceed to make coherent what is rational in Meyer- 
son’s theory of identification as the essence of causal explanation. 
Formal identity is analytically a priori in pure mathematics where 
temporal diversity is absent, and synthetically @ priori in the empiri- 


* De l'explication dans les sciences, last chapter. 
* Proc. Arist. Soc. (1901) I 127. 
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cal sciences where time diversifies the contents of cause and effect. 
Formal identity is indispensable to induction or the tracing of generic 
structure on the Wundtian principle: “Every proposition containing 
a causal relation, although having been discovered by empirical means, 
can be reduced to a form which lends logical evidence to it.”* 

Notice in this quotation that it is not a question of reducing the tem- 
poral or material content of causal propositions as causalism would 
demand of science, but only their form. If Meyerson means to inter- 
pret the causal relation as just the formal relationship of concepts, 
cause and effect can have only the formal identity of universals ab- 
stracted from the substantial context of initially given temporal and 
qualitative conditions. “Every observer”, he tells us, “whether he wants 
to or not, is led to exercise a choice, to declare in advance that a host 
of particular conditions which he has perceived are indifferent from 
the point of view which interests him.”* Very true, but then causa 
aequat effectum only because cause and effect are defined conceptually 
to represent the invariant conditions, e.g., the observer’s point of view, 
that are formally identical and only numerically different in so far as 
they recur in temporally or qualitatively diverse contexts. As such, 
cause and effect lose their material identity and become merely the 
formal post-analytical features (in Loewenberg’s apt phrase) of the 
temporally and qualitatively diversified situation from which they have 
been abstracted and identified. When we say that one billiard ball’s mo- 
tion causes the motion of another, we are not describing the sensory 
qualities, the impact, the change or duration as immediately or materially 
perceived. These are t' irrationals which according to Meyerson elude 
all attempts at identifcation. Even when we deduce the motions and 
positions from the law of the conservation of energy or the vis viva of 
classical mechanics, there enters, as in all synthetic a priori identities, 
an irrational consideration; in this case, due to entropy, there enters 
the irreversibility of time. Is it true, however, that these irrationals 
are absolutely ineradicable? 

Modern logic and science answer in the negative. By modern logic 
we mean only the extension of Greek logic beyond the subject-predicate 
analysis of propositions to the relational forms of propositional func- 
tions. Eudoxus made an important contribution to this extension when 
he solved the problem of the irrational which had brought Greek mathe- 
matics to an impasse due to the Pythagorean prejudice for identifying 
geometrical magnitudes with individual things by means of rational 
numerical values. Eudoxus redefined the number-system in terms of 
the transitive, asymmetrical and non-reflexive relation of inequality, 
generalized the fundamental notion of ratio and proportion, and thus 
found a logical place for the irrational numbers. Archimedes applied 


*Ouoted from De lexplication dans les sciences 335. 
*Du cheminement de la pensée I 46. 
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these new logical methods to physical problems and came close to a 
formulation of the method of the calculus in dealing with curved 
surfaces and volumes which seemed beyond rational means of com- 
puting even in the seventeenth century which revived the Demo- 
critean bias for rectilinear figures. An interesting chapter in the history 
of science could be written on the relation of the linear logic of 
Aristotle to the rectilinear conception of natural motions like falling 
bodies, the circular motions of the heavenly bodies being ideal or limit- 
ing cases. Modern logic, dispensing with the absolute classical distine- 
tion of the essential and the accidental, bases itself on the multiplicity 
of relational systems. Any element or character that is called irrational 
because it falls outside of one system can always be incorporated in 
another postulational system. Thus we may dispense with forces of 
impact by stating the relations involved in the language or system of 
geometrical displacements. Meyerson has adhered too closely to the 
concepts of classical mechanics, not doing justice to the more recent 
notion of scientific laws as statistical averages. Even the irreversibility 
of time is deducible, if we simply turn the theorems of statistical 
thermodynamics into postulates. The logic of relations and modern 
statistical mechanics disposes of Meyerson’s epistemological para- 
doxes of the irrational based on an indefensible and outworn opposi- 
tion of a subject-mind of pure identity and an object-reality of abso- 
lute irrational diversity. 

Without subscribing to George Boas’ anti-metaphysical school of 
operationalism, I can completely agree with his criticism of Meyerson’s 
theory of identity: “The rationality of the world cannot be its capacity 
for identity but on the contrary its relatedness. And, to repeat, all 
forms of relations do not lend themselves to the identification of their 
relata but on the contrary some presuppose their fundamental differ- 
ence. Mr. Meyerson, however, does not appear to recognize those other 
types of relational reasoning and consequently for him the problem 
next becomes one of discovering the identity which is supposed to 
justify the identification.”5 

Nor does a relational analysis exclude the qualitative diversity which 
Meyerson’s formal sense of identity cannot admit, for mathematics is 
not merely the science of quantity or equations as it was in the seven- 
teenth-century philosophies of science. Qualities are admissible into 
a system as soon as any principle of order can be established among 
them. Conversely, any formal set of relations or postulate-systems 
permits qualitative interpretation as soon as material identities can be 
assigned to the primitive concepts. That is why mathematics may be 
studied either as a pure or as an applied science without any need for 
invoking by way of ‘explanation’ the ‘plausible’ and paradoxical doc- 
trine of Meyerson’s causalism. 


®* The Philosophy of Emile Meyerson 99-100. 
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II 


It seems that we cannot avoid epistemology in defining the irra- 
tional. For even on the relational view there is the question, Which 
of the many possible relational systems shall we choose? And which- 
ever we do choose for aesthetic or pragmatic reasons, we are always 
confronted with a host of conditions remaining as an irrational resi- 
duum outside of the particular system chosen. 

Let us take the cue for the solution of this epistemological problem 
from Loewenberg’s theory of the “pre-analytical” and “post-analytical” 
status of the given. It follows from our definition of material identity 
as the sheer qualitative immediacy of whatever is denoted that it is 
always pre-analytical with respect to those conceptual identities which 
it entails, but post-analytical with respect to the substantial whole from 
which it is abstracted. Formal identity is pre-analytical with respect 
to substance or the individuals from which concepts are abstracted, 
but post-analytical with respect to the material domain of assignable 
interpretations. This is simply the relativism implicit in Aristotle’s 
hierarchy of matter and form, except that we must guard against 
linearity. The irrational will then be a character or variable predicable 
only on the level of pre-analytical identities, or of that which happens 
to fall outside a particular analysis. Sensory qualities or emotions are 
materially irrational only in the absence of ordering concepts. Any 
combination of independent postulates is formally irrational in so far 
as their conjunction is not deducible unless they form a sub-system or 
a post-analytic part of another system. On any level we cannot identify 
the irrational with the diverse, as Meyerson ultimately does. For di- 
versity permeates all levels of identification, as non-being permeates 
all types of being. 

Logic is not irrational because it contains diverse operational and 
functional concepts like conjunction and negation. Nor are the sciences 
irrational because they employ diverse principles peculiar to their 
respective subject-matters. On the contrary, it is irrational to impose 
pure formal identity on a world that is materially and substantially 
diversified. Regarding human thought as part of this diversified world, 
it is irrational to impute to thinking an absence of such formal diver- 
sity as the various special categories and interests of the human mind 
demand. Diversity remains even if we grant what is most valuable 
in Meyerson’s theory, viz. that the aim of science is to raise pre-ana- 
lytical diversities to a higher level of analytical generality. 

LeRoy’s definition of science as “the progressive rationalization of 
reality”, which Meyerson quotes favorably, can mean no more than 
the increasing generality of the formal structure of scientific laws. 
We cannot identify reality in this phrase with substance, since there 
exists nothing more general than substance. Substance can be ana- 
lysed, as it is the aim of science and philosophy to do. The experimen- 
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tal sciences deal selectively it is true with qualities and change, but 
such selectivity does not reduce the material diversity of things, except | 
formally in the laws expressing the invariant relations discovered. 
These sciences have made it possible to deal with an ever increasing 
diversity of particular phenomena. Hence there is no contradiction 
“flagrant and irremediable”, as Meyerson would have it, “implied in 
the very concept of experimental knowledge”,® for experiment through 
its yield of material identities is the only possible means of discover- 
ing rationally which of an infinite number of formal identities can 
be synthetically predicated of a material situation. The pure Eleatic 
goal of substantial identity implicit in causalism is a monistic ideal 
incompatible with Meyerson’s assumption of a purely diversified real- 
ity opposed to a mind having no function other than that of formal 
identification. In order to remove the ensuing paradox of the irra- 
tional located at the heart of science, we need only renounce Eleaticism 
: as the goal of science by reviving the Platonic-Aristotelian distinctions 
ra of the formal and material, the identical and the diverse, being and 


a. a non-being. Nobody has shown in greater painstaking detail than Meyer- 
Res son how fruitful the history of the sciences can be with respect to our 

a 6 understanding of the logical rdéle and the concrete embodiment of these 

er sk: fundamental categories. Analysis of this sort has the same relation to 
ne the development of the sciences as the sciences have to events in nature. 


The foregoing remarks may be summarized and concluded with a quo- 
tation from A. Reymond’s Principes de la logique et la critique con- 
temporaine (p. 62) to the effect that Identity is one of those principles 
“which are indispensable to any act of thought without subjecting it 
on that account to a process of dissolution into a colorless and un- 
thinkable reality”. 


Puitip PAUL WIENER 
Cottece or tue City or New 


* De l'explication les sciences Il 344. 


HUSSERL’S MEDITATIONS CARTESIENNES 


USSERL’S Méditations cartésiennes' consists of a series of lec- 
tures delivered at the Sorbonne. It represents his latest stage of 
development, in which his attention is devoted to the systematization 
of philosophy, to questions concerning the foundation and program- 
matic aims of a philosophy which is designed to serve as the basis 
of all science. Husserl expresses himself with exceptional clarity in 
this work, stating his ultimate philosophical position in such a way 
that there can no longer be any doubt about the nature and goal of 
his method. His philosophical development has been dialectical in a 


 Méditation cartésiennes. Introduction 4 la phénoménologie. Par Ed- 
mund Husserl. Paris, Librarie Armand Colin, 1932. Pp. viii, 136. 
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sense: from psychologism to the realistic study of logical theory, and 
then to transcendental idealism, with the inevitable absolute con- 
sciousness. 

Beginning with a generous expression of indebtedness to Descartes, 
Husserl portrays phenomenology as the historical completion of the 
subjective movement inaugurated by the Cartesian Meditations. The 
central idea of Descartes, judged from Husserl’s point of view, was 
the return to the self, or to the stream of experiences, by means of the 
method of doubt. The reform of the sciences and the establishment of 
their essential unity on a philosophical basis are themes which are 
prominent in both thinkers. But Husserl sees more in Descartes in 
some respects than is warranted, the method of doubt being exploited 
for purposes of transcendental phenomenology. It has no value in 
systematic philosophy; it leads nowhere, contrary to Husserl’s con- 
tention, and despite his painstaking elaboration of Descartes’ ‘begin- 
ning’. That which has historical significance for Descartes as a reaction 
against a tradition harboring obscurity, dogma and authoritarian- 
ism is appropriated by Husserl as an essential part of the technique 
for developing a philosophy out of pure consciousness. 

Voicing his discontent with the state of philosophy, a popular theme 
of the present period, Husserl proposes to begin with Descartes’ start- 
ing-point, the pure ego cogito, and to lead the way from there to tran- 
scendental phenomenology, which is submitted as the proper basis for 
unity in philosophy. Like Descartes, Husserl holds that the evidence 
of the existence of the world is not apodictic, for it is capable of 
being doubted without contradiction. The ego cogito indicates the prov- 
ince of transcendental subjectivity, which is the domain of certain 
and first being. But Descartes neglected to make transcendental capi- 
tal out of his discovery of certainty. This error is rectified by Husserl, 
who proceeds to sketch the field of transcendental experience and its 
general structures. The indubitable data of self-consciousness form 
a stream of experiences, which may be regarded from the side of the 
act of experience (the cogito), or as its correlate, that which is thought 
(the cogitatum). The well-known distinction between natural reflec- 
tion and transcendental reflection, the “intentional” nature of experi- 
ence and its basic characteristics, such as identification and the element 
of time, indicate leading stages of the investigation. 

The “way in” to consciousness having been outlined, the interest 
now turns to the “way out”, or to the consideration of the “constitu- 
tive problem of truth and reality”. The idea of constitution is of the 
first importance in Husserl’s philosophy. Since the point of depar- 
ture is the experiences themselves, reality is construed as the correlate 
of real experience. “Reality” corresponds to one of the modes of con- 
sciousness, other modes being consciousness of probable, doubtful or 
null being. Husserl’s statement that the terms truth and reality have 
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a meaning for us because of the structure of consciousness indicates 
his method of procedure. He holds that we could not be assured of 
“real being” except by the synthesis of verification in experience, which 
alone presents true reality. Thus his emphasis is epistemological as a 
matter of method; like Hume, he does not, at least to begin with, raise 
objective metaphysical questions, but investigates our beliefs in an 
external or independent order. However, his very language betrays 
his design to advance a metaphysical theory of his own. He asserts that 
all adequate evidence for reality is due to a synthesis that belongs to us, 
and it is in us that reality has its transcendental foundation. The being 
of the world is admittedly “transcendent” to consciousness, but it is 
maintained that all transcendence is uniquely constituted in the life 
of consciousness, and is inseparably bound to this life. Consciousness, 
taken particularly as consciousness of the world, is held to carry in 
itself not only the unity of the meaning constituting this “world”, 
but also “this world really existing”. “Being an object really exist- 
ing” means “being an identical object of actual or potential inten- 
tions in the unity of consciousness”. The “real object” belongs to the 
world surely enough, but the world itself is an “infinite idea”, which 
involves infinities of harmonious experiences and is correlative to the 
idea of a complete synthesis of possible experiences. The subject- 
object limitation of reality is thus prominently displayed in Husserl’s 
construction. The programmatic aim of his philosophy is indicated by 
the various provinces of “constitution”, which include physical nature, 
human society, culture, etc. Husserl at this point professes to be inter- 
ested in examining the side of intentional experience ; he states that the 
question is each time to disclose the intentionality implied in the ex- 
perience itself. 

The phenomenological method requires a “reduction” to individual 
consciousness first of all, and then considers the problem of establish- 
ing the reality of other subjects. The method purports to be radical 
in the sense that all possible beliefs are suspended, and only the most 
certain data are admitted as a beginning. In carrying out the method, 
the world and all human beings except myself are “bracketed”. But 
this first reduction must be carried a step further, in conformity to the 
ideal of the method. If I as an individual ego “eliminate” other human 
beings, I must also suspend all judgments based upon them or involv- 
ing them. The phenomenological residuum becomes correspondingly 
narrower. What does it comprise? This is answered by a more precise 
application of the phenomenological method. In the natural attitude 
I find myself in the world, along with other human beings. If I ab- 
stract from the others, I am “alone”. That which is peculiar to my 
ego is my concrete being as a “monad”. For the purposes of method 
it is important to begin by extruding from the field of investigation not 
only the reality of others for me, but all modes of consciousness re- 
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ferring to what is strange to me, i.e., everything referring to “others”, 
such as predicates expressing cultural values. 

Thus Husserl attempts to achieve the determination of a completely 
individual sphere of consciousness, proceeding with what is given in 
intuitive experience. Having eliminated all strange elements, there re- 
mains “the phenomenon of the world”, as the transcendental correlate 
of the experience of the world. The sphere which comprises my own 
world represents the extreme limit which is attainable by phenomeno- 
logical reduction. This is “first”, and it must be attained in order to 
constitute the experience of “an other ego distinct from me”; and 
without having the latter idea I am not able to have the experience of 
an “objective world”. But I do not need the experience of an objective 
world or of another ego in order to have “my own world”. How non- 
temporal is Husserl’s mode of thought is seen by this extension of his 
method. That “my own world”, and the very conditions of my mean- 
ingful experience, presuppose other selves and an objective world, 
which can as a matter of fact never be suspended, are facts which 
are genetically prior to the phenomenological method, and are not 
altered by the adoption of that method. Husserl distinguishes the 
“nature” which remains after the “reduction” from the nature of the 
sciences, which abstract all psychical elements. In my own reduced 
world, or “nature”, I find my body, distinguished from all other things 
by the fact that it is organic. If I reduce another me to “my sphere”, 
I obtain material bodies; but if I reduce myself as a man, I arrive 
at my organism and mind, or at myself as a psychophysical unity, 
and at the me-personality. This is what belongs to me in an exclusive 
manner, and it intuitively forms a coherent unity. 

It now becomes imperative to demonstrate the reality of other minds. 
A direct experience of another ego is ruled out because it would then 
be nothing but a part of my being to me. It is therefore held to be 
necessary to use a kind of mediate intentionality, and although this ap- 
pears to leave the deep level of the “primordial world”, the latter 
nevertheless remains fundamental. The new intentionality represents a 
“co-existence” which can never be present “in person”. The type of ex- 
perience which meets the need is an act which makes others “co-pres- 
ent”, an act of apperception by analogy which Husserl calls “appresen- 
tation”. The other body resembles my own and leads me to conceive 
“by analogy” that it is another organism. A sharp distinction is drawn 
between apperceptions which pertain to the primordial sphere and 
those which appear with the meaning of another ego, thus adding new 
meaning. 

There still remains the constitution of humanity or of the com- 
munity. When Husserl speaks of intentional analysis of the community, 
he has in mind the possibility of acts of the ego which penetrate into 
other egos by means of experience of appresentation of other egos. 
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Such acts “go from me to you”, and are the social acts which are neces- 
sary to establish the possibility of communication between human per- 
sons. He holds it to be an important problem to study these acts in 
their different forms and to clarify the essence of the social from the 
transcendental point of view. His point of view shows the Kantian 
influence. He is concerned with pointing out the necessary presupposi- 
tions or conditions of an ordered process of experience, including so- 
cial experience. This method of approach carries with it the idealistic 
postulate that the conditions of experience are also the conditions of 
a world of experience, the world being interpreted in terms of such 
experience. The different types of social community are portrayed as 
being constituted in the interior of the objective world, as spiritual 
objectivities sui generis. These communities are constituted in their 
various possible gradations, including personalities of a higher order. 
Every one lives in the same nature, which is common to all; and due 
to the essential community of all individual lives, nature is trans- 
formed into a world of culture, which assumes value for man no mat- 
ter how primitive it may be. 

The objective world is “pre-given” in the sense that it was already | 
present for all egos; and it is constantly constituting itself in accord- 
ance with an a priori structural form of meaningful acts. The non- 
evolutionary point of view of Husserl is shown again in his belief 
that the general empirical structure of the given objective world, in- 
cluding nature and culture, is to a great extent an “essential neces- 
sity”. The problem of an a priori ontology of the real world, which 
is intended to make clear its universal structure as conforming to 
intuitively given essential laws, is not truly philosophical in Husserl’s 
sense. Phenomenology aims to clarify the essential laws which deter- 
mine the manner in which the objective world sinks its roots into 
transcendental subjectivity, i.¢c., the laws which make comprehensible 
the world as a constituted meaning. Here again existence and meaning 
of existence are used interchangeably. That is a fallacy of confusion, 
and may be called “the constitutive fallacy”. 

Phenomenology is anti-metaphysical only with respect to the tradi- 
tion. It attempts the construction of a priori sciences on the basis of 
concrete intuition—such sciences as pure grammar, pure logic, pure 
law, the eidetic science of the world intuitively apprehended, etc., and 
the elaboration of a general ontology of the objective world which 
embraces everything. This is metaphysics, says Husserl, if it is true ( 
that the ultimate knowledge of being may be called metaphysics. Re- 
jecting the traditional metaphysics because of its speculative excesses, 
he sets up his own “apodictic” theory. Eidetic descriptions of constitu- 
tive experiences take the place of the physical reality. The objection 
will be raised that “pure” subjectivity can yield nothing but itself, 
no matter how it may be multiplied. Nevertheless Husserl argues that ' 
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although one’s ego is alone absolutely certain, it cannot have experience 
of the world without being in intercourse with other egos. It must be 
a member of a “society of monads”. It follows that a world in which 
communication is possible must be arranged spatially and tempo- 
rally. Furthermore, this is the only (if not the best) possible world. 
Not more than one world could be constituted, for it follows from the 
egological premise that a second world would not be compossible. 
Husserl adds that it is necessary that this one unique nature exist, if 
it is true that I carry in me structures that imply the coexistence of 
other monads. The fact that “I am” determines in advance which 
monads are “others” for me; and the same may be said from the point 
of view of pure possibility. The tacit assumption that being depends 
upon thought, as also the proposition that what cannot be thought can- 
not be, condition the validity of the argument. The statement that other 
persons can only be found and not created can hardly be reconciled 
with the assertion that the objective world is “innate” in the monado- 
logical world. What is true of persons ought to be true of things in 
general. 

An important function of phenomenology as Husserl sees it is the 
great task of giving to science a new and higher form. His sketch of 
the investigations concerning “the transcendental constitution of the 
world” begins the clarification of the meaning and origin of such con- 
cepts as world, nature, space, time, animal being, man, spirit, organism, 
social community, culture, etc. These concepts, without being ana- 
lysed and clarified, serve as fundamental concepts in the positive 
sciences. But in phenomenology they are to be engendered with a 
clearness and distinctness that does not admit of possible doubt. All the 
a@ priori sciences are regarded as branches of the transcendental tree, 
the universal a priori being innate in transcendental subjectivity. Tran- 
scendental phenomenology, systematically and fully developed, is eo 
ipso a “universal ontology”; not a merely formal ontology, but one 
which contains all the possibilities of existence. Thus is constituted an 
absolute foundation for the sciences. 

Phenomenological psychology, which excludes everything touching 
psycho-physiology, amounts to transcendental metaphysics. Husserl 
states his purpose of explaining the intentionality of the being of a 
spirit in general, and in projecting investigations which explain the 
intentionality constituted in this spirit. “First being”, which sets the 
foundation for all that is objective in the world, is transcendental inter- 
subjectivity, or the totality of the monads. Husserl makes the surpris- 
ing statement that within this subjective sphere all the problems of 
contingent reality appear, such as death, destiny, the “meaning” of 
history, and so on. It is his purpose to place such ethical and religious 
problems on grounds where every question must be placed which can 
have a possible meaning for us. Were he speaking of experience in 
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the ordinary sense, his contention would have merit, although it would 
hardly be new. But historical problems are as foreign to the phenomeno- 
logical method as is death, whether actual or eidetic. They have ob- 
jective significance and cannot be reached from the ego, which is a 
thoroughly anti-historical construction. 

The Méditations are fittingly concluded with an expression of rever- 
ence toward the subjective tradition. Stating that positive science is 
a science of being which is lost in the world, Husserl adds that it is 
necessary first to lose the world by the method of reduction in order 
to find it later in the field of universal self-consciousness. The words of 
Saint Augustine, to the effect that truth is to be found in the self, ex- 
press the dominant idea of the Méditations. It follows then either 
that objective or ‘outer’ truth is inaccessible, in which case we are 
committed to agnosticism; or that an absolute consciousness, whatever 
that may be, conditions and constitutes reality itself, and not only our 
meaningful experience of reality. It is the latter alternative which is 
accepted by transcendental phenomenology as an idealistic philosophy. 

Husserl has increased “seeing”, or the field for description, offering 
a method for treating all types of experience. But that method cannot 
be used exclusively if one is to do justice to experience itself, which 
cannot be divorced from its natural status in the world. The advantage 
gained by adopting the attitude of phenomenological reflection is in- 
comparably outweighed by the loss of the natural world, which can 
never be constituted out of pure consciousness. It is not a question of 
choosing either the phenomenological method or the natural view of 
the world. The method has its usefulness in the theory of knowledge or 
in descriptive psychology, and in that special and restricted sense it 
supplements the rest of our knowledge. In no way is it the effective 
foundation of knowledge in general. There is no possibility of a phe- 
nomenological foundation for such fields as ethics and social science. 

Husserl’s philosophy is non-evolutionary even when he introduces 
the time-form. He is interested in determining the necessary condi- 
tions for any concrete experience or objects of experience. To speak of 
a pre-given world is insufficient, at least in Husserl’s treatment, for 
its virtue is rapidly lost in the constitutive process. Moreover, there 
can be no real causal relations between transcendental phenomena and 
natural facts. Eidetic consciousness may be frozen out of natural ex- 
perience, but it cannot prescribe necessary structures to the course of 
experience any more than can be accomplished by the inductive methods. 
It is not necessary that there be a fixed order in eidetic consciousness. 
The principle of the uniformity of essences and structures lies at the 
basis of the phenomenological method; to which may be added the 
principle of the conservation of egos and the dogmatic assumption of 
an absolute spirit. The “radical” method appears singularly defective 
when the philosopher proceeds to his self-imposed constructive work. 
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The typical phenomenological expression, “naive ontology”, implies 
both a lack of criticism and the presence of assumptions. That is 
equally true concerning phenomenology. The method of doubt in- 
evitably leads to solipsism of the present moment, from which there 
can be no escape without the help of principles which are not abso- 
lutely indubitable (1.e., without contradiction). If it is permissible to 
suspend belief in the external world, there can be no way of preventing 
the same sort of doubt in the case of the subjective realm. 

The method of phenomenological reduction would be valuable if 
it were advanced as a purely logical construction, without any pretense 
to ontology. It would be radical in the sense of helping us to make 
clear the ultimate presuppositions of experience. As such a quest for 
presuppositions it could not fail to exercise a freeing influence on the 
mind. But if it forgets its own “mother-earth”, its own actual genetic 
foundation, it will never be able to constitute a world which will satisfy 
experience. In that case the phenomenological quest for certainty must 
rest content with the pale shadow of reality, depending upon a hypo- 
statized Jogos in an ethereal absolute consciousness. 

MARVIN FARBER 

Tue University oF BuFFraLo 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Art as Experience. By JounN Dewey. New York, Minton, Balch and 

Company, 1934. Pp. xii, 356. 

Considering the large amounts of philosophical discourse, oral and 
written, on the general subject of art, it is a shock to realize the pau- 
city of our analytical knowledge of aesthetics. The field lacks even 
clear boundary lines; and in Art as Experience Mr. Dewey does his 
main service to aesthetics proper in exhibiting the philosophical locus 
and the general nature of this field. He tells us that what differentiates 
the aesthetic is what marks off an experience from experience in gen- 
eral. As emotional tone rises and yet remains determinate in what is 
objectively present to attention, this object is raised out of the stream 
of the indifferent and undifferentiated conscious or semi-conscious 
into what is distinguishable as qualitatively individualized. When the 
heightening is emphatic; when the aim of the experiencing activity 
is achieved in a vital process of receiving; when, in Mr. Dewey's 
terms, our doing has its own felt consummation in a direct undergoing, 
in which an immediate quality is the unifying completion of the 
process of emotional perception, then the aesthetic has taken on its 
distinctive character. 

This seems to me a signally illuminating and thoroughly sound ac- 
count of the nature of the aesthetic. But confusion will infallibly arise 
if Mr. Dewey’s reader forgets that everything that is perceived takes 
on some degree of interest, is emotionally toned; that therefore no- 
thing in the world of science lies outside the experienced, and hence 
that art as experience is just art as art. Mr. Dewey does speak as if 
psychology were more strictly relevant to aesthetics than to other sub- 
jects, but this is not what he explicitly says, nor what he means, I think. 
The title of his book, however, will surely be taken by anyone who 
is not a thoroughgoing empiricist, or by one who fails to see the 
degree to which Mr. Dewey is, as evidence of what is called subjective 
bias, subjective being of course a very damning epithet. Only if Mr. 
Dewey had not had to fight so long and so hard to bring other men 
to see that nothing that we can genuinely know lies beyond the em- 
pirical, might he safely and simply have written On Art, as Aristotle 
wrote on tragedy and not on tragedy as experience. 

On Art would not have been the right title, however, for the book 
that he has written. And the reason is no fault of his, but the obstinate 
backwardness of the rest of us. Not only is Mr. Dewey forced to 
explain—what no one but philosophers would have missed—that we 
do in plain everyday human perception, when this perception is at- 
tentively focussed on works of art, get exactly what is there for us to 
get (this, as he says, is all that the vaunted universality of art means) ; 
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but he has to go further and spend many pages to show that artistic 
expression is a natural phenomenon, perfectly familiar in all but its 
highest reaches to every one who can so much as speak a language. 
And no one, so far as I know, has so unequivocally supported the thesis 
that the only case of perfect communication, linguistic or other, is ar- 
tistic expression; though the account of ostensive definition in John- 
son’s Logic hints plainly enough at this fact, and the familiar doctrine 
of the untranslateableness of works of art rests on the same sure 
ground. 

But even now Mr. Dewey cannot turn to an account of just art. He 
has first to expose the miserable philosophical blundering that would 
separate the intellectual from the aesthetic, though such putative ab- 
stract and noble intellectual activity would be the defining essence of 
the meaningless, a contradiction in terms. Lacking expressive drive, 
it would fail to be humanly producible; lacking determinate structure, 
it would fail of any sort of being, not to mention meaning. Primarily, 
of course, it is the function of specifically theoretical activity to “ren- 
der things more intelligible by reduction to conceptual form”. But 
conceptual form itself would be not so much without meaning as just 
nothing at all, if it lacked aesthetic character. For this would be the 
lack of the very possibility of either consciously indicated or con- 
sciously followed reference. 

There are still further preliminaries. It is almost as if the “philosophy 
of art” were the obstructing confusions that philosophers have set up 
in their own way to genuine subject-matter. At any rate aesthetics 
must now wait upon the removal of the ulcerous growth of traditional 
ethics. Here if anywhere Mr. Dewey speaks with such authority 
as may possibly turn even a philosophical moralist here and there from 
his evil ways. When Mr. Dewey says that art is “more moral than 
moralities”, that indifference to praise and blame constitutes “moral 
potency”, he reaches not only the heights of Spinozism but those of en- 
lightened sanity. For he does not forget that the imagination, which 
Spinoza deprecated, is the sole life of mind. 

But there would be no point in quoting Mr. Dewey’s eloquence. A 
world that has so easily risen superior to the plain facts and the ele- 
ments of sound social theory in the Republic (or in Marx) will not be 
moved by a mere man of our own day who reminds us that rotten- 
ness in society breeds only rottenness, whether in life or in art. 

There are two chapters in Art as Experience, ix and x, that are 
concerned with aesthetics in the narrower sense in which aesthetics is 
not philosophy of art, though Mr. Dewey seems always to wish to avoid 
analysis. But when the arts have to be treated so briefly, even Mr. 
Dewey’s astonishing freshness of interest and flexibility of mind could 
not be expected to take us very far. Of course, where he is specific 
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2 fi oe st he is perforce analytical—or else critical without adequate analytical 
oo. basis. Why, for example, one who counts out a recurrent rhythmic 

6. Ly a pattern is supposed to be more likely to lose its significant character | 
* . than one who is content to say that rhythm is the organization of ener- 
his gies and hence the form of all art, remains to me a mystery. I should 


suppose that the utmost specification of forms, rhythms or not, in their 
ear determinate individuality, would be exactly what the discriminating | 
a | activity of vitally heightened perceptual attention at its happiest 
i achieves. There is no possible advantage in trying to believe that the | 
static aspect of form is any less actual than process itself. In fact, 
this fear of killing or mechanizing a rhythm by distinguishing its pre- 
cise pattern, which seems to me typical not only of Mr. Dewey’s work 
but of a common tendency in reflection on important subjects, is just 
one aspect of the anti-philosophical—quite of a piece with the distrust 

of criticism so particularly familiar in naive lovers of art. 

It verges on impertinence to remark that Mr. Dewey’s book is an | 
important philosophical achievement; but the extent of actual ac- 
complishment in these pages is extraordinary. In the first place empiri- 
cism in aesthetics need no longer be on the defensive; the burden 
of proof has been decisively shifted. In unambiguous, honest English 
Art as Experience has given a penetrating and perspicuous account of 
the aesthetic, or, if we must bring in this redundancy to be true to our 
author, of our experience of the aesthetic. It also gives a perfectly 
clear common-sense meaning to what is called expression in the arts 
and shows how such expression involves the one case we have of per- 
fect, that is to say actual, communication. It relates the aesthetic to 
the moral, as well as to the intellectual, in the weighty phrases of our 
one great ethical theorist, whose word on the nature of thought is al- 
most equally authoritative. 

The book does not, I think, add very much to what I have referred 
to somewhat arbitrarily as aesthetics proper. But in exposing the 
striking lack of any such body of analysis as might ground or illustrate ) 
a philosophy of art in the way in which some modicum of analytical 
physical science is taken to be requisite to any competent philosophical 
treatment of that subject, Mr. Dewey’s book does significantly indicate 
a ‘field for scientific method in philosophy’, that same ‘external world’ 
that Russell once so differently conceived. Art as Experience sug- 
gests that this field is the external world as aesthetic presentation; 
and it is here, where we philosophers are as yet irresponsible infants 
—if we have not become confirmed hypocrites—that genuine philo- 
sophical analysis is called for, if aesthetics itself is to be conceived as 


any distinct body of reliable or even actual knowledge. 
D. W. PRALL 
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Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 1638-1647. Edited, with 
a commentary, by W1Lt1AM HALLER. 3 vols. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1934. Pp. xviii, 198; viii, 340; viii, 406. 

This most welcome reprinting of representative specimens from 
the vast pamphlet literature of the period indicated forms No. XVIII 
of the Records of Civilization, issued under the auspices of the De- 
partment of History of Columbia University. The first volume con- 
tains a commentary by Professor Haller, presenting the main currents 
of popular discussion and the changes in its direction at different dates, 
supplying the historical circumstances that governed the flood of 
pamphlets, and giving the biographical information available about 
the authors of the selected works. The last task is usually difficult. 
The authors were, as a rule, obscure men and for the best of reasons 
they often cultivated obscurity as a condition which alone made it 
safe to write tracts in defense of religious toleration, freedom of 
speech, and unlicensed printing. Volumes II and III contain nineteen 
tracts, reproduced in facsimile and therefore letter-perfect for the 
uses of modern scholarship. The editor adds a moderate supply of 
much-needed explanatory notes and two appendices, the one on Wil- 
liam Walwyn, whom Professor Haller’s commentary presents as a 
most engaging person, and one disposing of Masson’s uncritical exag- 
geration of the influence of Milton’s tracts written before his secre- 
taryship. 

The pamphlets selected include three by John Lilburne, two by John 
Goodwin, six by William Walwyn, four by Richard Overton, and one 
each by Lord Brook, Henry Parker, Thomas Goodwin, and Henry 
Robinson. They have been chosen to represent the popular demand for 
religious and political liberty and therefore exclude the even larger 
royalist, episcopalian, and presbyterian literature on the other side. 
The two most famous representatives of the class chosen, Milton’s 
Areopagitica and Roger Williams’s Bloudy Tenent, are omitted because 
they are already available. 

The labor represented by Professor Haller’s choice of these speci- 
mens is tremendous, since only the reading and comparison of thou- 
sands of pamphlets could show the most characteristic features of the 
debate and the best examples of each. The material exists in the twenty- 
odd thousand numbers of the Thomason Collection at the British Mu- 
seum, and most of it only there. The knowledge of minutiae needed 
to follow the turns of a popular debate three centuries dead surpasses 
the information of anyone who has not been for years immersed in 
it. Hence it would border on impertinence for a reviewer even to praise 
Professor Haller’s choice. It has evidently been made after an exhaust- 
ive study of the material, with the widest knowledge of the persons 
and parties involved, and with an intelligent grasp of the political is- 
sues under discussion. 
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The value of this collection to students of political thought is very 
great. The work of the great writers, whether literary men or philoso- 
phers—men such as Hobbes, Locke, Milton, or Harrington—is sure to 
be known, and the thought of the great actors, such as Cromwell or 
the leaders of Parliament, may be inferred from their deeds or re- 
covered from state papers. But an adequate knowledge of political 
ideas must include their spread to masses of men whose action as indi- 
viduals cannot be known and who left no written record of their 
thought. But the study of public opinion before the rise of a news- 
paper press is nearly impossible. It is only a lucky accident that has 
preserved the record of a discussion such as that contained in the 
Clarke Papers, permitting a glimpse at political philosophy not in books 
but in action. The pamphlet literature of the time of the Civil Wars 
is probably the earliest case in which public opinion formed an im- 
portant factor in a political crisis. It is certainly the earliest large 
body of material for studying the popular dispersion of the ideals of 
liberal reform which guided the course of democracy both in England 
and America. 

The collection offered in these volumes in a sense breaks off in the 
middle, since it includes the writings of the principal Levellers down 
to 1647 but does not include the great argument about the Agreement 
of the People in 1648-49. It is greatly to be hoped that the Editors 
of the Records will see their way to adding another volume reprinting 
specimens of these tracts, as Professor Haller expresses the desire to 
do. In the interest of economy of effort the completest possible use 
should be made of Professor Haller’s unique acquaintance with these 
sources. It is to be hoped also that he will be able to reprint rare com- 
munist tracts, such as Gerard Winstanley’s Law of Freedom, and other 
examples of the earliest proletarian philosophy in England, which Ed- 
uard Bernstein first called to the attention of historians. 


Georce H. SaBINE 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Paideia: Die Formung des griechischen Menschen. Band I. Von Wer- 

NER JAEGER, Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1934. Pp. viii, 514. 

In 1925 Professor Jaeger began to edit a new journal, Die Antike, 
addressed not merely to scholars but to all educated Germans, and 
designed to put the ancient world before them in all the fullness re- 
vealed by the researches of the last hundred years. In accordance with 
this purpose Die Antike is a handsome quarterly of fine paper and 
large type, with no footnotes, containing many photographs and some 
translations as well as the more ordinary descriptions of ancient life. 
More recently Professor Jaeger has annexed to the journal a Gesell- 
schaft fiir antike Kultur. 

There is a further purpose behind this journal. In 1925 its editor 
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believed that modern Germany was without standards, and that “the 
way for us to win new norms of life that are really our own is not 
by means of hairsplitting abstraction but by means of a rigorous ex- 
amination of the actual content of what is great in all ages; thus the 
ultimate aim of this journal is indirectly to do something towards the 
inner reconstruction of our own time” (I am paraphrasing part of 
the introduction to the first volume), and that is what Professor Jaeger 
seems to think of as “the third humanism”, the first, I suppose, being 
the Renascence and the second the Enlightenment. 

Both of these purposes, the primary and the ultimate, are satisfied 
in a high degree by Paideia, which is obviously the ripe fruit of the 
activity that its author has been pursuing by means of Die Antike for 
the past ten years. There are the same attractive physical features. 
(A few footnotes have forced their way in, but they are not at all 
discouraging.) The style is easy and delightful, as rich in novel phrases 
as the Aristoteles and enormously richer in vocabulary. The book rests 
on conscientious studies of detail as much as did the former, but 
instead of being included in the text they are now relegated to learned 
periodicals, thus lightening the main work and enlarging its circle of 
readers. 

The subject of the book is, in Professor Jaeger’s opinion, that aspect 
of Greek life which is valuable above all others for the construction of 
an ideal for life today, namely the Greek ideal of life. The word 
aadeia, from meaning the formal training of children, came to signify 
man’s lifelong struggle to conceive an ideal of manhood and mold 
himself into conformity therewith, and according to Professor Jaeger 
the Greeks and the peoples whom they have influenced are distinguished 
from all other peoples by the possession of this selfconscious ideal of 
manhood, this zadeia or “culture”, so that the anthropological custom 
of referring to the organization of life in any people whatever as 
that people’s “culture” obscures an important difference. 

In accordance with this view Professor Jaeger goes through Greek 
literature examining the ideals of manhood therein expressed. Down 
to 400 B.c., where this volume ends, he finds that for his purpose the 
important writers are Homer, Hesiod, Tyrtaeus, Solon, Theognis, Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus, the sophists, Euripides, Aristophanes, Thucydides, and 
to each he devotes a delightful evaluation. In looking at the great Greek 
writers as creators of an ideal of manhood we are, he persuasively 
argues in his introductory chapter, looking at their most essential na- 
ture, and of the sophists in particular he says that they fit perfectly 
into a history of education and most imperfectly into a history of phi- 
losophy, a dictum that his treatment of them seems to justify. 

About the only great writer omitted seems to be Herodotus, and he, 
Professor Jaeger would probably say, belongs with those Ionian “physio- 
logers” who, contrary to the usual Greek spirit, were purely scientific 
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and detached and had no effect on men’s ideals. For the same reason 
the fragments of the Presocratics are examined very briefly. In the 
main the author’s view is that the Ionian study of nature comes into 
the history of Greek education only through the sophists. Two of the 
thinkers included seem to me, even after reading Professor Jaeger’s 
chapters on them, of doubtful importance to his subject; and they are 
Thucydides and Aeschylus. Thucydides was probably included on the 
view that he created a new ideal of statesmanship in his Pericles. As 
to Aeschylus, though we all vaguely feel that he was a teacher, I do 
not think that I can say even now what he taught. 

Though Paideia says little about the Greeks conventionally called 
philosophers, it illuminates a very important side of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Though it says little or nothing about the technique of education, it 
says a great deal about the aim, which is far more important and yet 
almost deliberately neglected today. Though not a scientific revolution 
like the Aristoteles, it is a work of the first order of originality, and may 
well make us feel that our contemporary ideals of human culture are 
empty or low. 

RICHARD ROBINSON 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Logische Syntax der Sprache. Von Rupotr Carnap. Wien, Julius 

Springer, 1934. Pp. xii, 274. 

By logical syntax Carnap means semantic, not in Peirce’s sense, but 
in Chwistek’s; not the study of the modes of denotation of signs, but 
the study of the conventional manipulations of the signs themselves. 
He calls a predicate Q syntactic if it applies only to signs, or marks, 
and can be determined as true or false of a given sign on a purely 
definitional or conventional basis, rather than on the basis of proper- 
ties of the object denoted by the sign. A sentence is syntactic if it 
assigns a syntactic predicate. Now clearly any sentence P (a) predicat- 
ing P of an entity a can be set over into a syntactic sentence if there 
is a syntactic predicate Q such that, for any entity +, P is true of 
* if and only if Q is true of signs denoting +: namely, P(a@) can 
give way to Q(“a”), where “a” denotes a. Under these circumstances 
P and P(a) are called quasi-syntactic; Q and Q(“a”’) are their syn- 
tactic translations. 

To whatever extent sentences can be construed as syntactic, prob- 
lems of import and validity are solved; for a syntactic sentence ad- 
mits of clear and exact formulation in terms of marks and their 
manipulations and acquires apodictic validity through convention. But 
ordinary language obscures the bounds of syntax. It is Carnap’s main 
thesis that all sentences expressing principles of mathematics or logic, 
including the logic of science, are syntactic or quasi-syntactic. Granted 
this and the further thesis—which Carnap mentions here without as- 
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sertion, but has developed elsewhere (see his bibliography )—that 
philosophy, when freed of meaningless verbiage, is wholly logic of 
science, it follows that all noetic method reduces to syntax and experi- 
ment. 

The bulk of Carnap’s book is occupied with founding a rigorous 
science, or perhaps formal syntax, of formal syntax. But even formal 
syntax must be relative to a given language; Carnap therefore intro- 
duces the skeleton of an exact universal language—in fact, of two 
alternative ones—for syntactical study. What I shall have to say here 
with reference to “the model language” applies with sufficient approxi- 
mation to either of the two. 

The model language contains the basic signs of mathematical logic 
and mathematics. Empirical matters are expressed with help of a sys- 
tem of codrdinates whereby proper names give way to historico-geo- 
graphical designations—conceivably quadruples of numerals “x, y, 2, 
t” where the respective numerals measure the longitude, latitude, alti- 
tude, and tarditude of the given point-event. Extended regions in 
space-time can be rendered as classes of point-events by quaternary 
equations. The language contains an indefinite multitude of empirical 
operators, or relatives, whose referents are numbers correlated syste- 
matically or arbitrarily with a series of empirical properties: such 
operators as “te” (“temperature at, in degrees Centigrade”), “co”* 
(“color at, in codrdinates of the color pyramid”), “si” (“sign at, in 
terms of a certain arbitrary calibration of typographical patterns”), 
etc. Thus “te (+,y,z,1) = n” means that at time ¢ the temperature of 
the place x,y,z is n degrees; “si(+,y,z,t) = m” means that at time ¢ the 
place x,y,z is occupied by a sign of Style No. m (perhaps a left-hand 
parenthesis). In this simplified language the descriptive operators “te”, 
“co”, “si”, etc., carry the entire empirical burden; the rest of the lan- 
guage is logic and mathematics. 

In the calibration of the realm of signs, mentioned above, simple 
signs are first assigned numbers, at random except for the fact that the 
various syntactical categories are systematically correlated with cer- 
tain arithmetical categories. Then complexes of simple signs are cali- 
brated relatively to their constituents as follows: a row of k simple 


Signs, S,, S,,5,,... and 5, has II p,« as its correlated number where 

p; is the ith prime number (starting with 2) and ; is the number cor- 
related with the sign s;. This scheme, due to Godel, fulfills the vital 
requirement that the precise symbolic make-up of a complex expression 
be determinable from the correlated number. 

Syntactic concepts, such as variable, sentence, result of substituting 
this for that in such-and-such, and their more technical retinue, can 


* In inessential respects the notation of this review departs from Carnap’s. 
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now be defined within the arithmetical side of the established correla- 
tion. Just as the principles of color-mixture become purely arithmetical 
identities when rendered in terms of the calibration of the color pyra- 
mid, so the principles of the construction and transformation of signs 
become arithmetical under the given “calibration” of the realm of 
signs. 

The principles of logic can be provided for on the syntactical level | 
by means of syntactic definition of deducibility as a relation between | 
classes of sentences. This consists essentially in translating the rules 
of inference of logistic into terms of sign-manipulation. Under the 
arithmetization of syntax, deducibility then becomes an arithmetically | 
defined relation between classes of numbers. In terms of deducibility 
and similarly constructed concepts, in turn, such notions as contra- 
diction, tautology, synthetic proposition, synonymity, and even the con- 
tent of a proposition are definable; all these become arithmetical con- 
cepts, correlated with concepts having to do with signs. Even the no- 
tions of syntacticity and quasi-syntacticity, described earlier, admit of 
rigorous arithmetical definition. 

Such are the foundations of a science of formal syntax within pure 
arithmetic. (The descriptive operator “si” obviously enters only in 
applied syntax, e¢.g., the discussion of a papyrus.) But arithmetic, and 
in particular this syntax, are expressed within the model language 
whose syntax is being described. Carnap shows, Wittgenstein to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that there is no vicious circularity in this 


syntactical analysis of a language within the language, nor, indeed, , 
in the description, by a sentence of syntax, of its own syntactical 
make-up. 


There is not language, but languages; for an exact and thorough- 
going syntactical investigation a determinate model language is needed 
as object. Nevertheless, Carnap shows that general features of the 
analysis of his model language apply to ordinary language as well, 
despite the overwhelming chaos of the latter. Such concepts as “con- 
tingency”, “impossibility”, etc., also “entity” and perhaps “number”, 
turn out to be quasi-syntactic and give way to syntactic constructs. 
Even propositions dealing with relations of meanings, and with inter- 
linguistic translations, turn out likewise. Problems of the foundations 
of mathematics and of science, problems largely classifiable as meta- 
physical, prove upon translation from quasi-syntactic into syntactic 
form to depend wholly upon conventions as to the adoption of one or 
another variety of syntax, and thus to involve at most, according to | 
Carnap’s creed of linguistic tolerance, a question of expediency. With | 
remarkable cogency in view of the generality involved Carnap leads 
up to his main thesis, mentioned earlier, and leaves one with many 
considerations favoring the unasserted secondary thesis as well. | 

The book marks the advent of mathematical procedure in the logic 
of science. It clarifies the status of the problems of that field and | 
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provides tools for their investigation. In the course of achieving these 
ends Carnap presents an abundance of technical and non-technical 
developments which are of first importance to the logistician at the one 
extreme and the metaphysician at the other. He who is concerned 
with either of these extremes to the exclusion of the other will find 
the book well adapted to selective study. In clarity of style, rigorous- 
ness of procedure, and wealth of apt illustration the high standard 
of Carnap’s earlier writings has been maintained. 


W. V. Quine 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Must Philosophers Disagree? and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy. 
By F. C. S. Scuiier. Macmillan and Company. London. 1934. Pp. 
xii, 360. 

This volume contains twenty-four essays, originally printed between 
1908 and 1933. Part I contains five essays under the heading Educa- 
tional: these seem to me the least interesting. Part II has six essays 
under the heading Historical: these seem to me the most interesting. 
Professor Schiller deals effectively with the personalities in whom he 
is interested and to whom he feels indebtedness. Three essays on 
William James (a bit repetitious, to be sure), and one essay each on 
Nietzsche, Herbert Spencer, and the nineteenth-century poet, James 
Thomson, all disclose the play of the minds of those men upon Pro- 
fessor Schillers’ own active mind. Part III contains the other thirteen 
essays under the heading Speculative. There is little that is new in 
these essays; Professor Schiller has been hammering away at the same 
old points these many years. Indeed the most amazing fact about Pro- 
fessor Schiller and about this collection of his writings is that the 
attack is still against the same old enemies against which the Riddles 
of the Sphinx was directed in 1891. Of course those enemies are not 
dead. But though I for one have much the same animus against many 
of the same enemies, I find new and significant things in the philo- 
sophical developments of the last two or three decades about which 
I am surprised to find Professor Schiller has no word to say. “I am 
not disposed”, says Professor Schiller, “to withdraw the judgment I 
pronounced more than forty years ago when I declared. . .” (285). 
Well and good. There is no virtue in abandoning convictions that are 
well founded. But when the world really moves on and there is 
novelty (as no one has told us more emphatically than Professor 
Schiller himself), it is strange to find the old themes, often the old 
phrases, repeated with so little variation or expansion. 

For example, we have Professor Schiller’s attack on the syllogism 
again (227). This attack is not very different from what John Locke 
said about the syllogism in his Essay. But in the light of John Dewey’s 
analysis of the place which deductive inference (of which the syllogism 
is a kind of elaborated and formalized expression) has in a complete 
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act of thought, something further surely is pertinent and should be 
said. Or again, we have Professor Schiller’s reiteration that science 
is in a sense “abstract” and does not tell the whole story about the 
cosmos, that the “data” of science are “sumpta” or selections out of 
a prior context, etc. But similar things have been said by Dewey in 
Experience and Nature, by Whitehead in much of his work, and by 
many of the younger men who have been growing up since Professor 
Schiller began to write. Indeed the kind of crude naturalism against 
which Professor Schiller is protesting has been largely superseded. 
And the old point needs to be put in a new context and discussed in 
the light of developments of recent decades. Perhaps if Professor 
Schiller put his point in a fresher context, he might see the over- 
statements of which he has often been said to be guilty. For even 
if data are selections out of a prior context, the context really yields 
those data when treated to the kind of analysis the scientists use. 
Hence the story of the events going on in the cosmos can be correctly 
told in terms of those data and verified inferences from those data. 
Of course it is not always correctly told; and often what might be 


a correct story is ruined by the supposition that any aspect of the | 


cosmos that is not deducible from the selected data is non-existent. | 


But the abuse of data does not warrant the critic in saying, as Pro- 
fessor Schiller does, that the notion of “objectivity” is “always facti- 
tious and fictitious” (6). A man’s subjective interests and value-judg- 
ments may lead him to discover what another man would miss and 
to neglect what another man might find; but that fact does not prove 
that what he discovers is not genuinely real when and as and under 
the conditions in which the man is operating. Professor Schiller’s 
warning against over-confidence in the fina'ity of the results of any 
investigation however “scientific” is something we human beings need 
to have made repeatedly and forcefully; but the form in which Pro- 
fessor Schiller expresses that warning seems to me to be the result 
of a value-judgment that he made back in the last century and to be 
sorely in need of revision. 
STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 
Amuerst CoLLece 


Les ages de Vintelligence. Par Léon Brunscuvice. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1934. Pp. 152. 

There is an artistic unity and simplicity about the writings of the 
French philosophers that may be due to the unequivocal lucidity of 
the language which they have at their disposal. But artistic and 
logical simplicity are deceptive if taken as substitutes for the com- 
plexities of historic truth. Those familiar with M. Brunschvicg’s ear- 
lier writings will recognize in this work the same unified and simple 
idealistic formula for the development of the sciences as the progress 
of man’s reason in well defined historical stages. What M. Brunschvicg 
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means positively by reason is not so clear as what he does not want 
to mean by this central term. He attacks Gilson’s neo-scholastic view 
of reason as decrepit, mainly by reiterating his own old thesis that 
modern science begins with the seventeenth-century attack on Aristotle, 
particularly with the Cartesian mathematical idealism. 

Now the dispute concerning the origin of modern science is not 
merely an historical one. It hinges primarily on how we define science. 
Gilson would certainly include formal logic. M. Brunschvicg would 
certainly exclude it. Science, for M. Brunschvicg, means not the “uni- 
verse of discourse” of the logicians which deals only with static class- 
concepts, but the “universe of reason” of the natural and moral sci- 
ences which deal with the dynamic, continuous relations between mind 
and nature. Formal or symbolic logic cannot do justice to this universe 
of reason, just because of the historic continuity inherent in reason’s 
development from the age of primitive mentality to the technical re- 
finements of modern mathematical physics. 

M. Brunschvicg consequently disagrees with Lévy-Bruhl’s inter- 
pretation of the primitive mind as pre-logical or different in kind from 
our reason. Also in the Greek preference for fixed forms and in their 
shunning of the irrational as an absolute “phantom”, he sees the 
origin of the modern error of subordinating mathematical intelligence 
to formal logic, of neglecting Descartes’ method of continuous intui- 
tion for Aristotle’s discrete analyses. The term intuition has gained 
much vogue in French philosophy since Bergson gave it a central 
réle in his own greatly respected doctrines. But it surely raises as 
many difficulties as the term reason. Modern logic does not regard 
Aristotle’s logic as antithetical to mathematical logic; it simply con- 
siders it as a more restricted case of the more general logic of classes 
and relations. How can M. Brunschvicg deny the importance of the 
contributions to the foundations of modern mathematics of such logi- 
cians as Boole, De Morgan, Frege, Peirce, Russell, Whitehead, Nicod, 
and Hilbert? 

The primary logical requisite for the history of intellectual or any 
other subject-matter is the definition of that subject-matter. For 
when the latter is not well defined, we can have only anecdotal reci- 
tals of unrelated episodes in the history of thought, interesting on their 
own account perhaps, but not corroborative of any hypothesis con- 
cerning the successive stages of development of the subject-matter. 
The hypothesis advanced may be simple and plausible but its point of 
application remains as indeterminate as the undefined subject-matter. 
For these reasons we may continue to enjoy reading M. Brunschvicg’s 
interesting historical researches without regarding them as verifica- 
tions of his mathematico-moral idealism. 

Puitip Paut WIENER 

Cottece or City or New Yore 
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Philosophical Ideas in the United States. By Harvey GATES TOWNSEND, 
New York. American Book Company, 1934. Pp. vi, 294. 


Professor Townsend seeks to “assist in understanding the civiliza- 
tion of America” by examining our speculation on problems of logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, and esthetics. He finds that concern with each of 
these problems dates very far back into the colonial period and comes 
right down to the present day. The development, however, has been 
neither constant nor regular in respect to the four subjects mentioned. 
Nor has it been pure. In general, there is difficulty in disentangling 
philosophy from theology and politics in our history. 

Townsend rejects the doctrinal treatment employed by Woodbridge 
Riley in the study, American Philosophy: The Early Schools. Puritan- 
ism, deism, materialism, idealism, and realism are misleading divisions, 
Townsend believes there is one dominant note in American philosophy 
—idealism. He characterizes it as a tendency to “approximate the an- 
cient doctrine that the visible is no whit more real than the invisible, 
in fact, that the invisible kingdoms furnish the foundation for the 
visible”. Against the doctrinal treatment, Townsend adopts the “genetic 
method” and handles it well. He describes this method as being essen- 
tially historical but not essentially chronological. It attempts to give 
a “sequence of ideas or demonstrable influences” rather than a mere 
sequence of dates. In general, four periods of American philosophy 
are discernible. Each of these, save the last, was heavily under some 
foreign influence or other; the first, until the War of Independence, 
under British, the second, until about 1820, under French influence. 
Following the French period, when speculative thought was under- 
nourished and anaemic, the German influence began to appear. The 
fourth period, between the Civil War and the present, “is the one of 
conscious, professional philosophy”. The outstanding names in all 
this sweep are Jonathan Edwards, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Royce, 
Peirce, James, Dewey, and Santayana. Edwards is granted first hon- 
ors, both in time and eminence, although Samuel Johnson is also spoken 
of as “the first important figure”. 

In connection with the method, one should not fail to note the good 
bibliography and the very useful chronological table. These add greatly 
to the purpose which the book rightly fulfills. 

There are several points of special interest in Townsend’s study. 
The belief that motivates the search for knowledge has likewise moti- 
vated in America the search for the commonwealth. This is the belief 
that “there is a public truth, that it can be revealed, and that it will 
put to flight private opinion”. An attempt is made to restore the Puri- 
tans to favor. American Transcendentalism is presented through an 
account of Emerson and supplemented by an Appendix containing an 
early account of this philosophy. The chapter on “The Academic 
Tradition” seeks “to bring to light some of the neglected academic 
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sources of the constructive period”; the academic mind of the nine- 
teenth century was preoccupied with Scottish Realism and the methods 
of inductive discovery. The chapter on Peirce, “Logical Realism: 
Chance”, is one of the best. The exposition of Peirce’s philosophy is 
indeed very helpful and timely. The reader is moved to feel that such 
introductions to him are certain to lead to a careful study of his con- 
tribution. One is somewhat disappointed that the volume contains no 
treatment of the New and Critical Realists. Explanation of this is 
given in the preface, to the effect that these thinkers have not yet 
finished their remarks. It seems, however, that it might be well for 
Townsend, as for others, to declare their corporate demise and treat 
them as history. 
REYNOLDS 
Wesieyan UNIVERSITY 


La pensée. I. La genése de la pensée et les paliers de son ascension 
spontanée. Par Maurice BLoNpeL. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 
xliii, 422. 

Forty-one years of philosophic activity separate Maurice Blondel’s 
L’action, published in 1893, and his two-volume La pensée, the first 
volume of which is here reviewed. (Volume II, Les responsabilités de 
la pensée et la possibilité de son achévement, is in the press.) Blondel’s 
early activism reappears in the concept of le dynamisme de la pensée; 
his former doctrine of immanence is transformed into the doctrine of 
implication, which is presented as both a method of investigation and 
a fact of objective order. 

La pensée is an extended propaedeutic to a spiritualistic metaphysic. 
It deals with metaphysical problems only as they are involved in an 
integral study of thought itself. Thought is the proper instrument for 
the resolution of all philosophical problems, but it is itself le probléme 
des problémes. The primary question of philosophy from this point 
of view is, What is the implication of there being such a thing as 
living, active thought? Unfortunately for the precision of Blondel’s 
exposition, his “method of implication” is as elusive as “the inaccessible 
face of thought” itself. He nowhere subjects this concept to critical 
scrutiny, nor even to precise definition. A clue may be found in his 
remark that “life associates what speculation tends to disjoin and to 
oppose” (xv). He protests against pragmatism as une pétition de prin- 
cipe and denies that his view is a sort of prélogisme or naive common 
sense. The word implication applies not only to that which is “sub- 
jacent” to explanation, but to that which surpasses analysis and syn- 
thesis itself: “the superior unity which the discursive routes glimpse 
imperfectly (entrevoient) at their horizon, and by which contempla- 
tive and unitive thought reconciles itself, through the processes which 
are proper to itself” (xxxv). 
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Blondel finds in thought a triple unity of that which is thought (la 
pensée), that which is thinking (pensée pensante), and that rapport 
mystérieux which obtains between them. This trinity is characterized 
by mutual implication and is equally incapable of reduction to one 
factor or to a simple juxtaposition. In the same way, the “noetic” 
(cognitive) and “pneumatic” (dynamic) aspects of la pensée cosmique 
coexist in “a moving duality” illustrating infinite diversity in unity. 
The organic rhythm of la pensée cosmique gives rise to la pensée or- 
ganique et organisatrice, which, in turn, supports la pensée psychique; 
this differentiates into la pensée consciente, réfléchie, and finally, con- 
templative. Each of these stages or levels of la pensée réelle is an “in- 
vention”, more fully realizing the dynamic implications of its sub-stage. 
Contemplative thought is unable to enclose itself, but, in spite of ineluc- 
table opacité, reaches irresistibly beyond toward the infinite end of 
thought, which is also its source, God. 

Blondel’s élan spirituel offers interesting points of resemblance to 
Bergson’s élan vital in spite of its fundamental opposition to irrational- 
ism. It differs from the classical tradition from Augustine to Berkeley 
chiefly in its activism and its feeling for the irreversibility of process. 
In spite of the obvious limitations of its method, Blondel’s delineation 
of “the drama of thought in the universe” is carried through with a 
sweep and brilliance and a Gallic felicity of expression to which this 
analytical review hardly does justice. 


Cuas. F. SAWHILL VIRTUE 
Yate UNIversity 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


A Bibliography of Aesthetics and of the Philosophy of the Fine Arts from 

1900 to 1932. Compiled and edited by WiLL1am A. HAMMonp. Published as 

a supplement to the May, 1933, issue of the Philosophical Review. Revised 

and enlarged edition. New York, Longmans, Green, and Company. 1934. 

Pp. x, 205. 

The first edition of this useful volume has already been reviewed in this 
journal (XLIII, 78). The new edition adds one hundred and eighty-eight 
titles “mainly in the literature of experimental psychology and in the 
scientific interpretation and history of art”. These include “a few titles 
printed since the first edition was issued . . . but no complete survey of the 
literature of 1933 has been attempted”. 

In a field as wide-ranging as aesthetics it is virtually impossible to in- 
clude every book and article which the aesthetician might find significant, 
and the compiler has quite properly disclaimed any intention to prepare an 
exhaustive index. If, however, the second edition had been delayed until 
interested readers of the first had been given an opportunity to submit ad- 
ditional titles for the editor’s consideration, the list could, no doubt, 
have been longer. As it stands, the book will certainly be of great service 
to all scholars working in the field of general aesthetics. 

R. M. Ocpen 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 


The Elder Henry James. By Austin Warren. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1934. Pp. xviii, 270. 

The portrait that emerges from this book is that of a prophet rather 
than a philosopher. Although there are many passages in it that will be of 
interest to philosophers and men of letters, it is essentially, or ought to be, 
a clergyman’s book. James had firm hold of the truth, strangely fallen into 
neglect in these days which need it, that economic regeneration, if it is to 
be successful, must rest upon spiritual regeneration. If, as Whitehead 
has recently asserted, the new reformation lies largely with the leaders 
of the Protestant clergy, the future would be a little brighter than it is if 
those leaders would betake themselves to the vision of Christian brother- 
hood (arrived at via Swedenberg and Fourier) so vigorously and, despite 
certain aberrations, I think soundly, promulgated by the elder James. 


M. O. PERCIVAL 
Tue Onto State UNIvERsITy 


Max Schelers phinomenologische Systematik. Von GerRHARD KRAENZLIN. 

Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1934. Pp. xiv, 104. 

This study of the development of Scheler’s system as a phenomenological 
metaphysics very ably meets the need for a clear delineation of his major 
contributions to contemporary metaphysics. Like the entire contemporary 
phenomenological movement, Scheler begins with the assertion of an in- 
herent interrelation of the essence of the object with the essence of inten- 
tional experience. His unique contribution is his interpretation of being as 
value and of emotional experience, especially love, as the basic law of being. 
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Kraenzlin’s study is finally critical, accusing Scheler, together with the 
other phenomenologists, of “dogmatic historicism”. The appended com- 
plete bibliography of Scheler’s writings, as well as of the Scheler litera- 
ture up to 1932, will be invaluable to all students of the subject. 
ARTHUR SCHILPP 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Phénomenologie und Metaphysik. Das Problem des Relativismus und seiner 
Uberwindung. Von ArnoLp Metzcer. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer, 1933. 
Pp. xvi, 270. 

The author stands upon the position of Neo-Idealism. Metaphysics, for 
him, “is the doctrine concerning reality. Its subjective element is the ‘eternal’ 
Truth. Its object is infinite Being. . . . Its foundation is the historic hap- 
pening” (232). To doubt the certainty contained in the cogito of the 
transcendent subject marks, for Metzger, the beginning of the breakdown 
not only of metaphysics but of philosophy itself; it is the road to relativism. 
No relativistic position can afford any answer to ontological questions. Phe- 
nomenology is used to show the “horrible” (?) ends to which all rela- 
tivistic philosophies inevitably lead. The study is acutely analytical and 
critical and certainly worthy of attention, even though non-idealistic phi- 
losophers, unable to share the writer’s idealistic preconceptions, are bound 
to find it unconvincing. 

Paut ARTHUR SCHILPP 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Carlyle and German Thought, 1819-1834. By CHARLES FreperIcK Harrop. 

New Haven, Yale University Press, 1934. Pp. xii, 346. 

Professor Harrold surveys the German origin of Carlyle’s thought, which, 
he insists, draws sustenance from many other sources. “The quiet, vigilant, 
clear-sighted” Kant frees Carlyle from the unwelcome domination of the 
English and Scottish thinkers. Thereupon Carlyle’s positive development 
is enriched by contact with such writers as Schiller, Goethe, Fichte, and 
Jean Paul. Carlyle reads an almost Berkeleyan idealism into Kant and 
Fichte and into Goethe’s Der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. But his Puritan 
rigor finds happy expression in the moral doctrines of the Kantians; and 
his individualism, in the German theories of heroic genius. Perhaps the 
author oversteps himself in seeking German sources for Carlyle’s doctrine 
of silence (230 ff.). This doctrine, expressed in one form or another, is 
a permanent possession of most people of mystical inclination. 

NewrTon P. STALLKNECHT 

Bowpotn CoLLece 


Mind and Nature. By HerMANN Wevt. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 

sylvania Press, 1934. Pp. 100. 

This book treats especially of relativity-theory and quantum-mechanics 
and uses these and other scientific theories to illustrate and support certain 
philosophical theories concerning sense-perception, consciousness, and the 
constructive character of scientific concepts. The great merit of the book is 
that it ties up important philosophical issues with technical and verifiable 
scientific theories and exhibits the metaphysical insight necessary to pre- 
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pare the contemporary philosophical mind for the new standpoint which 
positive knowledge necessitates. 
F. S. C. NortHrop 


Yate UNIVERSITY 


Einleitung in die Philosophie. Von Tueopor Litt. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. 

Teubner, 1933. Pp. viii, 338. 

Professor Litt believes that an introduction to philosophy should not 
be a vehicle for introducing the reader to the author’s own philosophy, nor 
should it be a mere review of various philosophic systems. He feels that 
an introduction should initiate the reader into the thought-process itself. 
In his Einleitung, therefore, he makes much of gegenstaindliches and re- 
flektierendes thinking and their objects. Although such is his purpose the 
discussion assumes a systematic aspect and presents, so the author be- 
lieves, something of a system. The book contains four parts: Selbstbesin- 
nung des Denkens ; Erkennen und sein Gegenstand; Erleben und seine Welt; 
Philosophie und Weltanschauung. The book deserves careful reading. 

ADAM ALLES 


St. Joun’s CoLvece, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


A Philosophic Approach to Communism. By Tueopore B. H. BRaME Lp. 

Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv, 242. 

Dr. Brameld raises again in this analysis of communism the much-de- 
bated question whether Marx as a theorist of social evolution is com- 
patible with Marx as the leader of an effort to change the course of events 
by political action. More generally he distinguishes two moral attitudes, 
called respectively acquiescence and activity; the one is marked by sub- 
missiveness and a belief in the realization of values by inevitable cosmic 
processes, the other by analysis, criticism, and the effort to control. Dr. 
Brameld divides his exposition of communism into two main parts, ac- 
cording as it exemplifies the one attitude or the other. In each part he 
examines carefully the statements of Marx, Engels, and Lenin about the in- 
dividual and the order of nature and society. His conclusion is not only 
that communists have stressed both attitudes, which is obvious, but that 
communism is notable for preserving an accurate balance between the two. 
Psychologically and ethically Dr. Brameld finds no incompatibility be- 
tween the two attitudes; at the very least the myth that nature is a fit 
subject for acquiescence has to be kept up for the sake of activity itself. 
Whether philosophical systems congenial to both can be made logically 
compatible he does not decide. 

Georce H. SABINE 

Cornett UNIVERSITY 


A Bibliography of George Berkeley. With an inventory of Berkeley's 
Manuscript remains by A. A. Luce. By T. E. Jessop. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1034. Pp. xvi, 100. 

No philosopher in the English tradition, not even Locke, has called forth 

a more widespread and continuous stream of criticism and comment than 

George Berkeley. Professor Jessop threads his way through this complex 
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and polylingual maze with a sure and skillful hand. His work definitely 
supersedes H. R. Mead’s Bibliography, and is now indispensable to anyone 
engaged in a serious study of Berkeley. Canon Luce’s authoritative in- 
ventory of the autograph letters and manuscript remains is especially 
valuable. The book as a whole is admirably organized, and a comprehensive 
index is provided. Professor Jessop has succeeded in compressing a truly 
vast amount of information into an articulate and convenient handbook. 

JoHn 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Zweierlei Wissen. Zur Lebenskrise durch die Entfesselung des V erstandes. 
Von Orro BrUHLMANN. Miinchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1933. Pp. 52. 


Fortified by his studies in physics, conscious of social and political tur- 
moil, Briihlmann seeks to undermine the modern tyranny of intellect and 
to open the way for faith and passion. Head and heart, thought and feeling, 
share in judgment-making and in the examination of truth—“whatever 
brightens life and causes us to go forward courageously”. As understanding 
is the conscience (Gewissen) of feeling, so is the heart or the disposition 
the conscience of thought. Briihlmann is a modern mystic, disciplined by 
facts, affirming that clear, deep, ordered knowledge leads to faith, and 
faith becomes knowledge; seeking to destroy the delusion that faith and 
insight, religion and world-view, need not coincide; anticipating a new 
philosopher—at once artist, saint, and thinker. 

Norporneé H. 

Potspam, New 


Die Seele des Menschen. Versuch einer verstehenden Psychologie. Von 
ALEXANDER PFANpER. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1933. Pp. viii, 416. 


The mind finds its own body and the outer world as the means of its 
unfolding development. The essence of the mind resides in an impulse 
(Urtrieb) towards enrichment and fulfillment. This essential impulse ex- 
presses itself in five special impulses which may be classified as transitive 
and reflexive. The first are the five ways of understanding the outer world, 
and the second are the five ways of understanding the mind itself. The 
first transitive impulse is to have and refuse, the second to achieve, the 
third to act and effect, the fourth to control, and the fifth to engage in the 
outer world. Similarly, the same impulses are reflectively employed to cul- 
tivate subjective values, achievements, activities, powers, and enrichments. 
These pursuits of the mind are not directed upon atoms, electrons, or sen- 
sations, but upon an endless domain of objects of quite different character, 
namely, objects of such kind and character as will satisfy the exploratory 
Urtrieb and its specialized demands as above listed. The essay has no in- 
dex nor any references to other writers. 

R. M. Ocpen 


Cornett University 


Spinoza and Buddha. Visions of a Dead God. By S. M. Metamen. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. xii, 392. 


The author’s thesis is that the philosophy of Spinoza is usually pre- 
sented in a paradoxical manner. His thinking is traced to that of Descartes, 
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Bruno, Maimonides, etc., yet he is regarded as a unique and isolated figure. 
Rather, we should think of him as a typical expression of certain motives 
which are universal in the attitudes of the human race as it faces the 
interpretation of life: universalism, asceticism, pessimism, salvationism, 
and serenity of mind. Many expressions of these are cited from the lit- 
erature and philosophy of Europe after Spinoza. And the same motives 
are discovered in India in general and in Buddhism in particular. No clear 
distinction is made between an argument from similarity and the tracing 
of historical, causal connections. 
ALBERT E. Avey 
Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam. By MoHAMMED IQBAL. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp. viii, 192. 

Islam is a doctrine of deeds rather than of thought. Even in its most 
mystical schools it has not developed an interpretation of religious experi- 
ence readily accommodated to modern scientific theories. The writer under- 
takes in this series of lectures, at the request of the Madras Muslim As- 
sociation, to reconstruct Muslim religious philosophy with due regard to the 
traditions of Islam and the more recent developments in various domains 
of human knowledge. Beginning with the problem of knowledge and of 
religious experience, which lies at the heart of Islam because the founder 
himself sought an understanding of man’s relation to God, he works through 
the consideration of revelation, prayer, immortality, and the spirit of Is- 
lam, to a better sense of the inevitable demand of religious experience for 
a feeling of the quality of the Real. 

ALBERT E. AVEY 

Tue Onto State University 


Self, Thought, and Reality. By A. C. Muxeryjr. Allahabad, The Juvenile 

Press, 1933. Pp. xiv, 410. 

This book is a study in the ultimate principles of knowledge and exist- 
ence, predominantly epistemological in character. It aims to evolve a new 
standpoint which will reconcile idealism and realism, the coherence and 
correspondence theories, being and becoming. It strives to remove some 
of the obstacles which stand in the way of recognizing the ultimate prin- 
ciples of knowledge that must be the common platform for competing 
theories. An attempt is made to see the problems from the standpoints of 
both East and West, India and Greece. Starting from the self as the 
supreme problem in both philosophies, it passes to a critical estimate of the 
realism of Hume, the conflict of idealism with realism, then the positions 
of Green and other nineteenth-century idealists. After a criticism of Brad- 
ley and Bosanquet and of the correspondence theory, the author proceeds 
to his own theory of the real as knowable though not known. Kant’s ap- 
proach to the problem is regarded as essentially correct. His doctrine of 
the categories aimed to establish the correlativity of thought and thing. 
Categories are not psychological habits nor anthropomorphic tendencies ; 
they are modes of thought seeking to satisfy its nisus to systematic unity, 
expressing themselves in both science and philosophy. But, as is shown in 
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the Vedanta Philosophy of Shankara, the object of consciousness must 
be different from consciousness itself; consciousness cannot create its 
own objects any more than fire can burn itself. While approaching objec- 
tive idealism from the standpoint of the Vedantism of Shankara, the author 
finds it necessary to avoid certain paradoxes involved in his presentation. 
ALBERT E. Avey 
Tue Onto State University 


Religion and Ethics. An Essay in English Philosophy. Thesis presented 
to the University of Pennsylvania by Witsur Spencer SHeriFF. Phila- 
delphia, 1933. Pp. 76. 

Ethics may need religion as its rational basis; religion may be the cope- 
stone of an ethical system, or more practically it may fortify ethics with a 
rationale of reward and punishment. This essay sketches roughly these 
relationships as they appear in the philosophies of such Englishmen as 
Hobbes, Culverwell, Martineau, and Green; Cudworth and Clarke; Henry 
More, Law, and others. The critical summary leaves these and other related 
problems open. The relationships are not clarified by permitting the term 
‘religion’ to be used to designate almost anything from the recognition of a 
metaphysical First Cause to the consciousness of Eternal moral values. 

Puitip STANLEY 

Unton 


The Pursuit of Death. A study of Shelley’s Poetry. By Benyamin P. 

Kurtz. New York, Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. xx, 340. 

Taking as central Shelley’s ideas about death, and relating thereto his 
ethical and social views, Kurtz traces a history of the poet’s mind. A sense 
of “invisibles” was native to Shelley; but under the guidance of Godwin 
or Lucretius, he rejected the belief in a personal immortality. In his Pla- 
tonic period, however, death is said to lift the veil of appearances, and, 
presumably, to disclose man’s true relation to the absolute. Finally, in 
Adonais, by a mystical synthesis, the result of reading Spinoza, Shelley 
regards life and death as phases of one “substance”. Kurtz excels in a 
sympathetic interpretation of the successive poems and in exhibiting Shel- 
ley’s peculiarly passionate apprehension of his ideas. A simpler style would 


have made this study more readable. 
James Hutton 


Cornett University 


Dante: De la monarchie. Introduction et traduction par B. Lanory. Paris, 

F. Alcan, 1933. Pp. viii, 196. 

This volume belongs to the “Textes et traductions pour servir 4 l'histoire 
de la pensée moderne”, edited by Professor Abel Rey. It includes a trans- 
lation of Wittes’ text of Dante’s De monarchia and a rather lengthy intro- 
duction by the translator. The introduction is written from a Roman Catho- 
lic point of view and perhaps stresses unduly the importance of the Aris- 


totelian form in which Dante cast his argument. 
Georce H. SABINE 


Cornett University 
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Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650. A Genetic Study. By Perry MILier. 

Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv, 354. 

This book is a lucid and lively account of the founding of the Massa- 
chusetts theocracy. Its specific contribution lies in tracing the peculiar po- 
litical theories of the early Massachusetts leaders to the school of “Non- 
Separatist Congregationalism” represented by William Ames. The author 
thereby succeeds in vindicating the Puritan Fathers from the charge of 
hypocrisy in their professions of allegiance to the Church of England 
and in rendering them consistent in their persecuting activities. The sec- 
tions dealing with the first twenty years of the history of Massachusetts 
Congregationalism bring into clear relief the problems which beset the the- 
ocratic government throughout its existence and finally effected its over- 
throw: in general terms, the problem of adapting Congregationalism with 
its Independent and democratic views to its function as a state-church, and 
the need to preserve a practical freedom from English interference. 

BertraAnp M. WAINGER 

Unton COLLEGE 


The Nature of Religion. By Georc Wossermin. New York, Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company, 1933. Pp. xvi, 380. 

Students of the psychology and philosophy of religion will be glad to 
find this standard treatise on the subject available in an English translation. 
Professor Wobbermin’s motto in the quest for an understanding of re- 
ligion is “Back to Schleiermacher and forward from Schleiermacher”, 
and his interpretation of Schleiermacher’s theory of religion will be found 
illuminating and suggestive. To the latter’s famous portrayal of the essen- 
tial root of religion as the feeling of absolute dependence he wishes to add 
the feeling of security in that dependence and a feeling of eager yearning 
for the object on which one is dependent. Thus “for us the nature of re- 
ligion is the relationship of man to an over-world in which he believes 
and of which he has intimations in his faith, on which he feels himself to be 
dependent, in whose shelter he knows himself to be secure, and which 
is the goal of his heart’s most ardent yearning” (181). 

The tone of the discussion is somewhat apologetic throughout, and this 
circumstance unfortunately is reflected even in the author’s conception of 
sound methodology in the psychology of religion. After a fine discussion 
of the methodological difficulties in this field (28 ff.), he chooses a 
method which inevitably lifts to a determining position his own subjec- 
tive prejudices arising from personal religious experience, with all the nar- 
rowness and distortion which such a procedure naturally involves. One 
familiar with the history of religions, as the subject presents itself to an 
anthropologist, finds this methodology rather astonishing. Surely no one 
would adopt it in dealing with any other subject than religion. 

E. A. Burtt 


Cornett UNIversity 
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Die Aristoteleskommentare des Simon von Faversham (1306). By MARTIN 
GRABMANN. (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Phil.-Hist. Abt., 1933, Heft. 3.) Miinchen, 1933. Pp. 40. 


The published reports of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences frequently 
contain short studies of particular interest to those engaged in research 
in mediaeval philosophy. Dr. Martin Grabmann reports to the Academy 
from time to time occasional minor discoveries which he makes in his 
regular studies of manuscripts of philosophical and theological works of 
the Middle Ages. The present little work is a contribution to the establish- 
ment of a catalogue of the writings of Simon of Faversham, Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford in the early fourteenth century. Fabricius, 
Powicke, Ottaviano, and Pelster have each made valuable discoveries in 
this special field. Grabmann adds further information to that already 
possessed, by a study of a number of manuscript copies of Simon of 
Faversham’s commentaries on Aristotle, which were either quite unknown 
or insufficiently studied by previous writers on the problem. The author also 
throws fresh light upon Simon’s interpretation of Aristotle’s thought by 
a close study of some of the hitherto unpublished portions of Faversham’s 
works. The report of this piece of work is made with the thoroughness 
for which Dr. Martin Grabmann is justly noted. 

GeraLp B. PHELAN 


Tue Institute of Stupigs, 
St. University or Toronto 


Scripps College Papers. Lectures on The Meaning of God in Modern Life. 
Number Five. Delivered in Janet Jacks Balch Hall, March, 1933. Clare- 
mont, Scripps College, 1933. Pp. 72. 

This little volume contains four lectures dealing with different aspects 
of the “God-concept” and the “God-experience”. The first of the four, by 
Professor J. W. Darr, which is entitled “The Meaning of God For An 
Average Man”, begins by sketching current attitudes towards the belief 
in God, and ends up with a plea for the belief in a Creative Power, re- 
vealed in man no less than in the physical universe, which is determined 
to achieve some noble, altruistic goal. The tone of the second lecture, 
entitled “The Idea of God in Modern Politics”, is very different. Here 
Professor Story, of Pomona College, cleverly but cynically points out the 
expediency of religious verbiage when one desires to achieve political 
success or when one is anxious to divert public attention from one’s own 
nefarious ends. The cleverness of the paper is unquestionable, but so is 
also, alas, its superficiality. Professor Story does, indeed, understand his 
politicians, too well for their good, but his understanding of religion seems 
to be virtually mil. Professor Soares, in the third lecture, “The Ethical 
Significance of the God-Experience”, finds this experience to be one of a 
morally significant world, holding within itself the possibility of purifica- 
tion, expansion of valuational apprehension, and a sense of cosmic com- 
panionship. The last of the papers, Professor H. B. Alexander’s lecture 
on “God and Philosophical Thinking”, is a defence of the validity of the 
religious experience against criticisms based on the seeming inconsequence 
of man, the apparent superfluousness of God in a scientifically conceived 
universe, or the apparent victories of evil both in human life and in nature 
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at large. None of the contributions can be regarded as in any sense epoch- 
making; yet they are all—in one way or another—meritorious enough to 
repay the interested reader for the time required for their perusal. 


SveEN NILSON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


La nature de la connaissance et l’erreur initiale des théories. Par HENRY 
LEENHARDT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 352. 


This is a genetic account of knowledge, passing from noetic reactions of 
primitive organisms to conceptual knowledge. Noetic reactions involving 
an animal-spontaneity irreducible to inorganic causation occur even in the 
lowest animals. All concepts and categories arise empirically during the 
development of the organism interacting with its environment. Non-genetic 
epistemologies err by over-emphasizing one or other of the terms of the 
knowing relation: empiricism omits the conscious self; idealism, stressing 
the “I” and calling its content “idea”, destroys the independence of the 
not-self. Such one-sidedness and the error that knowing involves con- 
sciousness result from studying adult human knowing, and can be avoided 
only by a genetic approach. The treatment of mathematics and logic sug- 
gests little acquaintance with modern logistic, and is not as strong as the 
up-to-date, positivistic discussion of scientific knowledge ; though the latter is 
somewhat marred by the introduction of “animal-spontaneity”, which no- 
tion, unless carefully explicated and empirically established, not only has 
no explanatory value but tends to conceal an hiatus in our knowledge. 


Everett J. Ne_son 
University OF WASHINGTON 


Essais d’esthétique, de philosophie et de littérature. Par Victor Bascn. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. viii, 414. 

To honor Professor Basch upon retirement from the Sorbonne his stu- 
dents and colleagues have collected from various reviews these essays of his. 
In those on aesthetics and philosophy he shows his grateful indebtedness to 
Kant and Hegel. In elegant essays on Renan, Kierkegaard, Brunetiére, 
and one on Ibsen and George Sand, Professor Basch sympathizes with the 
aristocratic aloofness of individualism, but hopes that civilization will some 
day make true aristocrats of all men (267). He values feeling, and ap- 
preciates the aesthetic results of its most irrational excesses, but prefers 
to trust reason and science in dealing with social questions (377). 


Van METER AMES 
University or CINCINNATI 


An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. By Morris R. Conen and 
Ernest Nacet. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. Pp. 
xii, 468. 

This volume includes the customary content of logic-books—terms, 
Propositions, syllogisms, and allied forms of inference, scientific method, 
probability, fallacies. The treatment of these topics, however, exhibits some- 
what more penetration and mathematical rigor than is usual in elementary 
texts. Thus the authors give a careful analysis of the existential import 
of categorical propositions ; a very satisfactory brief account of the “truth- 
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frequency theory” of probability; and a thorough-going, not to say meticu- 
lous, criticism of Mill’s “experimental methods”. There would seem, indeed, 
to be some danger lest the discussion become a little too intricate in places to 
be followed readily by some of the readers for whom the book appears to be 


intended. 
Ray H. Dortrerer 


PENNSYLVANIA State COLLEGE 


The following books have been received: 

The Philosophy of a Biologist. By J. S. Hatpane. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1935. Pp. xii, 156. 

A Critical Introduction to Ethics. By Pamir Wueetwricut. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1935. Pp. xvi, 464. 

The Metaphysics of Berkeley. Critically Examined in the Light of Modern 
Philosophy. By GAJANAN Wasupeo KAveesHWwAR. Mandleshwar, India, 
Mrs. Ashavati Kaveeshwar, 1933. Pp. xii, 362. 

The Life of the Spirit in Contemporary Civilization. The Foerster Lecture, 
1933-34, at the University of California. By Water Goopnow Everett. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1935. Pp. 78. 

Philosophy. An Introductory Study of Fundamental Problems and Attitudes. 
By Citrrorp Barrett. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. xiv, 


396. 

The Early Philosophers of Greece. With Historical Introduction by 
MATTHEW THOMPSON McCLurRE. With translations by RtcHMonp Latm- 
more. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. viii, 218. 

George Herbert Palmer, 1842-1933. Memorial Addresses. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1935. Pp. 80. 

Relativity, Gravitation, and World-Structure. By E. A. Mine. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. x, 366. 

The Modern Goliath. By Mitton Anperson. Los Angeles, David Press, 
1935. Pp. 92. 

Possibility. University of California Publications in Philosophy. Volume 17. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1934. Pp. vi, 224. 

The Syllogistic Machine. By P. S. Natpu. Reprinted from the Annamalai 
University Journal. Pp. 119-132. 

Prologue to Nomostatistics. By Georce H. Jarrin. Reprinted from the 
Columbia Law Review. Pp. 32. 

Lettres sur la morale. Correspondance avec la Princesse Elisabeth, Chanut 
et la Reine Christine. Par René Descartes. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1935. 
Pp. xxviii, 334. 

Le cycle de l’inconscient. Par Emtte Lupac. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 
194. 

Histoire des dogmes. Par JosepH Turmev. IV. Le créationisme, les anges, 
la vie d’outre-tombe, canon et inspiration des écritures, la grace sancti- 
fiante. Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1935. Pp. 492. 

Principes d’esthétique. Problémes d’art et langage des sciences. Par Pius 
Servien. Paris, Boivin & Cie, 1935. Pp. viii, 228. 

Dictionnaire de spiritualité, ascétique et mystique. Doctrine et histoire. Publié 
sous la direction de MArceL ViILLer. Fascicule IV. Paris, Gabriel Beau- 


chesne et ses Fils, 1935. Pp. 962-1280. 
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Le probléme du bien. Essai de Theodicée et journal d’un Pasteur. 3 vols. 


Par WiLFrep Monon. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1935. Pp. xxiv, 1140; 740; 984. 


Der Erkenntnistrieb als Lebens- und Todesprinzip. Von Jacop KLAtTzkKIN. 
Zirich, Rascher & Cie, 1935. Pp. 330. 

Aloys Miiller’s Philosophie der Mathematik und der Naturwissenschaft. 
Von Fritz Kiuce. Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1935. Pp. xvi, 106. 

Der Weg Aufwéarts. Ein Buch tiber Religion und Weltanschauung. Von 
Wotrcanc Grosner. Wien-Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1935. Pp. vi, 
254- 

Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie. Von Nicotat HARTMANN. Berlin, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1935. Pp. xvi, 324. 

Zur Psychologie des produktiven Denkens. Von Kart Duncker. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1935. Pp. vii, 136. 

Jakob Béhme und Isaac Newton. Von Kart Ropert Popp. Leipzig, S. 
Hirzel, 1935. Pp. xii, 98. 

Asthetische Streitfragen. Von K. S. Laurta. Helsinki, Akateeminen Kir- 
jakauppa, 1934. Pp. 424. 

Verita dimostrate. Saggi di filosofia critica. Per Francesco ORESTANO. 
Napoli, Casa Editrice Rondinella Alfredo, 1934. Pp. 222. 

I Presocratici. Per Aure.tio Covorti. Napoli, Casa Editrice Rondinella Al- 
fredo, 1934. Pp. 326. 

La fisica nuova. Fondamenti di una Teoria della Scienza. Per Nicoca AB- 
BAGNANO. Napoli, Alfredo Guida, 1934. Pp. 128. 
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NOTES 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Union Académique Internationale 
was held in Copenhagen, on invitation from the Royal Danish Academy of 
Sciences and Letters, on May 13-16, 1935. It was attended by delegates of 
fourteen countries, those of the United States of America (American 
Council of Learned Societies) being Dr. Waldo G. Leland of Washington, 
D.C., and Professor William A. Nitze of the University of Chicago. The 
meeting was marked by the unanimous election of the German Academies 
(Berlin, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Géttingen, and Munich) and of the Academy 
of Vienna to affiliation with the Union. 


In Paris, September 15-23, 1935, will take place the first International 
Congress for the Unity of Science. The general aim of these congresses is 
to consider all questions relevant to the scientific enterprise as a whole, and 
in particular to make known and to further the logistic investigations of 
Bertrand Russell, the studies represented by the contributions to Erkennt- 
nis, the writings of the Wiener Kreis, the metamathematical studies of David 
Hilbert, the metalogic of the Polish school, the critical pragmatism of 
American thinkers, and all movements jointly sympathetic to the empirical 
habit of mind and a utilization of logical and mathematical techniques. The 
topics of the various congresses will be determined from time to time. Since 
a main task is to present the essential nature of the scientific venture and 
habit of mind (“the logic of science”, “the logical syntax of the language 
of science”, “unity of science”, “scientific empiricism”, and the like) the 
first congress is to be dedicated to the philosophy of science. 

A preliminary congress concerned with laying plans for the first Interna- 
tional Congress was held in Prague, September, 1934. The report of the 
preliminary congress is available in the journal Erkenntnis, or in book- 
form from Felix Meiner (Leipzig). At that time a temporary committee 
of organization was formed with the following membership: Carnap 
(Prague), Frank (Prague), Jérgensen (Copenhagen), Lukasiewicz (War- 
saw), Morris (Chicago), Neurath (The Hague), Reichenbach (Istanbul), 
Rougier (Cairo), Schlick (Vienna). A Permanent Committee is in process 
of formation, and acceptances to membership have been received from 
Bridgman, Cartan, Enriquezs, Fréchet, Paul Gautier, Hadamard, Pierre 
Janet, Kotarbinski, Lashley, C. I. Lewis, C. Nicolle. When completed the 
committee will be representative of all the main fields of science. 

Correspondence may be addressed to the Secretary, Dr. Otto Neurath, 
Mundaneum Institute, 267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, Holland. 


Professor Harry Jellema of Calvin College has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Philosophy in Indiana University to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Professor David R. Major. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

Pumosopny, X, 38: The Present Need of a Philosophy (Letters to the 
Editor) ; Sir Herbert Samuel, Presidential Address (Summary); W. R. 
Inge, Great Thinkers (IV) Plotinus; C. A. Campbell, Reason and the 
Problem of Suffering; C. D. Broad, Mr. Dunne’s Theory of Time in “An 
Experiment with Time”; J. D. Mabbott, Substance; A. Wolf, An Addition 
to the Correspondence of Spinoza; Edward Conze, The Objective Validity 


of the Principle of Contradiction. 
Tue JournAL oF Puiosopny, XXXII, 6: Joseph Ratner, The Corre- 
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spondence Theory of Truth; Abstracts of Papers Read at the Meeting of 
the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, December, 
1934. 7: J. W. Miller, The Paradox of Cause; Philip Paul Wiener, Some 
Metaphysical Assumptions and Problems of Neo-Positivism; H. G. Town- 
send, Some Sources and Early Meanings of American Pragmatism as Re- 
flected in Volume V of the Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. 
8: Theodore M. Greene, A Critical Examination of Mr. Stace’s Solipsism. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XLV, 3: Charner M. Perry, 
Knowledge as a Basis for Social Reform; Talcott Parsons, The Place of 
Ultimate Values in Sociological Theory; Paul H. Douglas, Is a General 
Program of Social Insurance Desirable? ; Henry Alonzo Myers, The Tragic 
Attitude Toward Value; C. E. Ayres, Confusion Thrice Confounded. 

Tue Hiesert JournaL, XXXIII, 3: R. B. Mowat, The Treachery of the 
Intellectuals (“La trahison des clercs”); J. A. Hobson, Force Necessary 
to Government; Herbert L. Stewart, Can Parliamentary Government En- 
dure?; Richard W. Livingstone, Christianity and Hellenism; L. J. Collins, 
In Defence of Loisy; E. T. Campagnac, Harmony in Education; Alfred 
Turner, The Teaching of Religion To-day; A. L. Maycock, Bede and 
Alcuin (735-1935) ; Thomas C. Hall, Continental Protestantism and English 
Dissent; R. Corkey, Does Moral Obligation Imply the Future Life?; F. J. 
Foakes Jackson, Anna Comnena; Frederick A. M. Spencer, Demonic Pow- 
ers: The Case for Their Reality; G. Dawes Hicks, Survey of Recent Philo- 
sophical Literature. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, IX, 2; T. J. Lynch, The Aesthetic Theory of 
Benedetto Croce; Francis A. Walsh, Phantasm and Phantasy; John K. 
Ryan, God and the Monistic Ideologies. 

Tue JourNAL or Rewicion, XV, 2: Paul Tillich, What Is Wrong with 
the “Dialectic” Theology”?; Wilhelm Pauck, What Is Wrong with Liberal- 
ism?; A. C. McGiffert, The Future of Liberal Christianity in America; 
Archibald G. Baker, The Modern Missions Movement; Ernest Cadman 
Colwell, The Fourth Gospel and Early Christian Art; Ellsworth Faris, 
The Sociology of Religious Strife; Eldred C. Vanderlaan, Is Unbelief out 
of Date? 

Anatysis, II, 4: Carl G. Hempel, On the Logical Positivists’ Theory of 
Truth; A. C. Ewing, Two Kinds of Analysis. 

SrecuLum, X, 2: C. W. David, American Historiography of the Middle 
Ages; S. H. Cross, Mediaeval Russian Contacts with the West; H. M. 
Willard, Graphic Reconstruction of the Romanesque Abbey at Monte Cas- 
sino; C. H. Slover, Glastonbury Abbey and the Fusing of English Literary 
Culture; Margaret Schlauch, Saints Tryphina and Hirlanda; C. R. Cheney, 
The Diocese of Grenoble in the Fourteenth Century; E. H. Byrne, Some 
Mediaeval Gems and Relative Values; Russell Krauss, John Heyron of 
Newton Plecy, Somerset; Helen M. Cam, Suitors and Scabini. 

Tue BritisH JourNAL oF PsycnoLocy, XXV, 4: R. W. Pickford, Some 
Mental Functions Illustrated by an Experiment on Reading; Henry Bowers, 
The Réle of Visual Imagery in Reasoning; A. R. Pachauri, A Study of 
Gestalt Problems in Completed and Interrupted Tasks; F. H. Gage, The 
Variation of the Uniaural Differential Threshold with Simultaneous Stimu- 
lation of the Other Ear by Tones of the Same Frequency; Paul Schiller, 
Interrelation of Different Senses in Perception; Beatrice Edgell, Sense Per- 
ception; H. T. H. Piaggio, Approximate General and Specific Factors with- 
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out Indeterminate Parts; W. Stephenson, On Thomson’s Theorem for 
Measuring g by Overlapping Tests; G. H. Thomson, Note. 

JouRNAL or EXPERIMENTAL Psycuo.ocy, XVIII, 2: J. D. Frank, The In- 
fluence of the Level of Performance in One Task on the Level of Aspira- 
tion in Another; A. G. Bills, Some Causal Factors in Mental Blocking; 
I, Lorge and E. L. Thorndike, The Influence of Delay in the After-Effect 
of a Connection; W. M. Lepley, A Gradient in Incidental Learning; G. A. 
Kelly, Some Observations on the Relation of the Principle of Physiological 
Polarity and Symmetry and the Doctrine of Cerebral Dominance to the 
Perception of Symbols; J. G. Needham, Contrast Effects in Judgments of 
Auditory Intensities; H. H. Hsiao, The Belongingness of Non-Belonging 
Impressions ; A. Silverman and L. E. Baker, An Attempt to Condition Vari- 
ous Responses to Subliminal Electrical Stimulation; T. W. Cook, Studies 
in Cross Education; R. Menzies, The Comparative Memory Values of 
Pleasant, Unpleasant and Indifferent Experiences; 7. R. Garth, A Blind 
Puzzle-Box. 

PsycHoLocicaL Buttetin, XXXII, 3:7. W. Forbes, K. F. Muenszinger 
and G. R. Wendt, Report of Round Tables on Use of Electric Shock; 
Irving Lorge, Physiological Aspects of Lethal Shock; Louis Wm. Maz, 
Protective Devices and Precautions Against Lethal Shock; Frances V. 
Markey, Imagination. 4: J. F. Dashiell, A Survey and Synthesis of Learn- 
ing; M. A. Wenger and Harold M. Williams, Experimental Studies of 
Learning in Infants and Preschool Children. 

Revue PutLosopuigue, LX, 3 et 4: G. Luquet, Essai de logique formelle 
inductive; Ph. Fauré-Fremiet, Le souvenir et la recréation du passé; 
L. Landry, Philosophie, morale et épistémologie ; E. Unger, L’évolution de 
la morale en Allemagne et le point de vue de la sociologie frangaise; 
R. Hubert, Le probléme moral. 

ErKENNTNIS, V, 1: Philipp Frank, Die Prager Vorkonferenz 1934; 
Charles W. Morris, The Relation of the formal and empirical Sciences 
within scientific Empiricism; Otto Neurath, Einheit der Wissenschaft als 
Aufgabe; Kasimir Ajdukiewicz, Die wissenschaftliche Weltperspektive; 
Rudolf Carnap, Formalwissenschaft und Realwissenschaft; Hans Reichen- 
bach, Wahrscheinlichkeitslogik ; Janina Hostasson, Wahrscheinlichkeit und 
Schluss aus Teilpramissen; Ernest Nagel, The Logic of Reduction in the 
Sciences; Moritz Schlick, Uber den Begriff der Ganzheit; Edgar Zisel, 
P. Jordans Versuch, den Vitalismus quantenmechanisch zu retten. 

Rivista pi Fivosorra, XXVI, 1: P. Martinetti, La filosofia morale di 
Nicolai Hartmann; N. Bobbio, La filosofia di Husserl e la tendenza feno- 
menologica; C. Goretti, L’idea di patria. 

GriorNALE Critico jorta Itartana, XVI, 1: G. Calogero, 
Storia ed eternita della logit \ciassica; A. Momigliano, Genesi storica e 
funcione attuale del concetto di ellenismo. 

RivistTa pt Frrosoria Neo-Scoia fica, XXVII, 1: Cronaca della Facolta 
di Filosofia dell’ Universita Catwiica del Sacro Cuore; C. Maszantini, 
Martino Heidegger, Linee fondamentali della sua filosofia; P. V. Brusotti, 
L’analogia di attribuzione e la conoscenza. 

REVISTA DE Psicotocia 1 Pepacocta, II, 8: G. Vermeylen, La relacié del 
nive!l mental amb els resultas escolars; Pere Font Puig, El mecanicisme 
respecte de la vida i de la sensibilitat enfront d’altres doctrines; J. Roura, 
Les tres Pedagogies (II); M. Comas, Alguns fonaments psicoldgics per a 
la metodologia de les matématiques. 
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